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Editorial Comment 


Let’s Not Sabotage Personnel 


ANPOWER shortages have made a 
continuous headache of the task of 
staffing essential municipal services. 

A few years ago turnover was low and there 
were dozens of qualified applicants for every 
job. Now it is necessary under prevailing 
conditions to exhaust every known recruiting 
device to achieve any measure of success in 
filling the constantly mounting numbers of 
vacancies. 

The suggestion has been put forth in a 
few cities recently that the best way to 
solve personnel problems is to abolish the 
personnel program and the central personnel 
agency. The typical argument for such a 
step goes something like this: “Since the per- 
sonnel agency can’t provide enough qualified 
persons to fill the vacancies, why not let 
department officials appoint anyone they can 
find?” 

The motive behind such a suggestion may 
merely be a shortsighted urge to “do some- 
thing about it,” or the motive may be a 
deeper, less naive one. Certainly the fallacy 
of such an argument is self-evident. If a 
central personnel agency, using all its re- 
sources in the ablest manner possible, has 
difficulty in filling vacancies, what grounds 
are there for believing that operating officials 
have some secret source of qualified talent? 
The answer is obvious. 

Moreover, a move in that direction would 
be a step backward, and a big one. Amputa- 
tion is the last, most desperate resort of the 
surgeon, for he knows that the patient will 
be a cripple—if he survives at all. By aban- 
doning its personnel program a city can well 
cripple itself for many years to come. 

What is needed today is more and better 
personnel administration, instead of less. The 
maximum utilization of our limited man- 
power resources calls for every bit of skill 


and ingenuity that a trained personnel man 
can muster. For the most part, cities having 
formal personnel programs and central per- 
sonnel agencies have found that they are 
better off than their neighbors—this for the 
reason that a formal program and a central 
agency channelize responsibility for person- 
nel matters and make personnel administra- 
tion what it should be—an arm of top 
management. 

Very often the real root of the recruiting 
difficulty is that the city’s personnel program 
is still being conducted along peacetime lines. 
Unrealistic qualification standards, iron- 
bound residence restrictions, quibbling 
technicalities for the applicant to stumble 
over—these are some of the things that can 
and should be trimmed off. To replace them 
the city should substitute a program of posi- 
tive recruitment that seeks out the best 
qualified of those who are available. If it is 
necessary in the course of doing this to lower 
entrance qualifications, let that be done. But 
let it be done intelligently, for the duration 
only, and through the central channel of 
the personnel agency, rather than by de- 
fault. 

In addition to an aggressive program for 
recruiting and selecting workers qualified for 
their jobs, the personnel agency can render 
valuable services in many additional forms. 
It can initiate in-service training programs 
for upgrading employees; it can coordinate 
the transfer of employees from places where 
they can be spared to places where they are 
needed; it can analyze jobs to determine 
where women can replace men; it can de- 
velop and maintain up-to-date classification 
and pay plans; and it can help departments 
to reorganize their work to get along with 
fewer employees. 

This is only a partial list of the functions 
that personnel agencies can and should be 
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performing today. Unless the personnel 
agency is given opportunities to perform 
services such as these, top management is not 
using its full resources. If custom or un- 
necessary legal restrictions stand in the way, 
these should be modified or abolished. But 
to abolish the personnel program itself is 
like wrecking the train because of dissatis- 
faction with the conductor. 

Critical periods such as the present give 
the acid test to sound public management. 
Happily for the commonweal, the great ma- 


jority of municipal officials have risen to the 
occasion and have answered the challenge of 
this wartime era with newer, better methods 
of meeting operating problems. They have 
adjusted, improvised, and invented in the 
best tradition of American ingenuity, and 
have managed to do a better job with fewer 
facilities than we would have once thought 
possible. The personnel challenge is the 
greatest one of all. We can’t overcome it by 
turning our backs and walking away. Let’s 
face it squarely—now! 


CHALLENGES TO THE AMERICAN CITY 


SEE three great challenges to the American 

city. Our first job is to win this war 
and we must not sit back waiting to be told 
what to do. It is our responsibility to stamp out 
venereal disease. We can provide wholesome 
recreation for the men in uniform. . . . Instead 
of besieging the government for critical mate- 
rials we must be resourceful in providing sub- 
stitutes. We should see how much we can do 


without. . . . In civilian defense we must see to 
the careful preparation for all foreseeable dis- 
asters. .. . Local law enforcement rests squarely 


on our shoulders. And in war production cen- 
ters, especially, it is for us to see that sabotage 
does not impede our war machine. . . . It’s part 
of our job to see that our local hospitals, and 
clinics, and health services continue with even 
greater efficiency, in order that there be no 
breakdown in civilian health. . . . Our sanitation 
problems must be handled more efficiently than 
ever as a matter of better public health. . . . It 
is for us to see that local mass transportation 
systems keep the wheels of our plants turning 
without interruption. The staggering of hours 
and the share-the-ride movement must have 
local guidance and impetus. . . . The local hous- 
ing problem is part of our municipal job for 
victory. Our educational institutions must be 
revamped for war. . . . Our tin cans must be 
gathered and shipped to the detinning plants to 
be separated into tin and steel. These are some 
of the ways in which we municipal officials must 
help. Our first job is to win the war. 

Our second challenge is to make our system 
of government worth fighting for. There is noth- 
ing more exciting than good local government 
and nothing is more important. We are fighting 
for it. Let’s make sure we are living it. Maybe 
we in government are not yet doing our full job 
in showing what great things real democracy 
can do. .. . For government-as-usual we have no 
more time than we have for business-as-usual. 


Let’s not be afraid to take bold steps. Get at 
the facts at first hand, be sure you have reached 
a sound conclusion, and then take strong, direct, 
and dynamic action. 

The third major challenge to the cities of 
America is to plan for the days ahead. Many 
of our cities are planning their own public works 
reserve to help cushion the shift from war to 
peace and to take up the slack in employment 
in the change-over. This is local planning of 
the greatest importance. This will avoid made- 
work and leaf-raking projects. If projects are 
rated in the order of their importance, and if 
the principal ones are actually put in the blue- 
print stage, there will emerge from this war the 
most fruitful public building in the history of 
this country. There is a major rebuilding job to 
be done in the blighted areas of the cities of 
America. .. . And locally we must help plan for 
converting war plants to peace time production. 

Airports are being built not only throughout 
our own country, but throughout the world. In 
the future our present city boundaries will not 
have such great significance. The perennial 
problem of annexation may be completely trans- 
formed. Aviation requires imaginative planning 
by our cities, for the changes it will make are 
enormous. And it’s the responsibility of the 
cities to be ready. It’s our job. . . . Even before 
this war began we were seeing the waste and 
extravagance of many of our over-lapping gov- 
ernmental units — especially between the city 
and the county. This situation does not breed 
confidence in local government. We, the cities 
of America, must plan, now, for sound coor- 
dination and consolidation. . . . This is the day 
for new pioneers. This is in truth a time for 
daring thought and daring action.—Abstract 
from address by Witson W. Wyatt, mayor of 
Louisville, Kentucky, delivered at the nineteenth 
annual conference of the American Municipal 
Association at Chicago on October 22, 1942. 
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Management Through Cooperation 


By FRANK L. CLOUD * 
City Manager, Kingsport, Tennessee 


In this presidential address delivered at the twenty-ninth annual confer- 
ence of the International City Managers’ Association in French Lick, Indiana, 
on October 12, Mr. Cloud points the way to better city management. 


E CITY managers, as a_ whole, 

aren’t slaves to tradition or custom. 

We pride ourselves on our ability 
and our willingness to look forward rather 
than backward, and we don’t believe in 
doing things just because ‘“‘they have always 
been done.” But there is one custom or 
tradition of ours that has caused me a lot 
of worry during the past few weeks. That is 
the custom of opening our annual confer- 
ence with an address by the president of the 
Association. 

It’s not so much that I dislike public 
speaking—although I’ll confess that I don’t 
particularly enjoy the speaker’s platform. 
The problem that has been worrying me is 
what I might say to my fellow members of 
this Association. In some organizations all 
the president has to do is to review what has 
happened during the past year and to make 
a few confident predictions regarding the 
future. But my problem is not that simple. 
Ridley here has just finished summarizing 
the activities of the Association since we last 
met together, and surely no one expects me 
to undertake the job of reviewing what has 
been happening to the world at large during 
the last year. As for the future, it would 
take a wiser and a bolder man than I to put 
on the robes of a prophet and predict what 
lies in store for us next year, or even next 
month. 

What, then, can I talk about? I could of 
course tell you how we do things in my home 
city and why we. believe it is one of the best- 
run cities in the country, but I don’t want to 
set that sort of precedent at the beginning of 
a four-day conference. Or, since I have 


*Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Cloud has served the city 
of Kingsport for 25 years including 20 years as 
city manager. 


been a manager now for nearly 20 years, I 
might assume the role of an elder statesman 
and tell some of you younger managers how 
we used to do things in “the good old days” 
and why you youngsters ought to follow our 
example. The trouble is that we who like to 
think of ourselves as “elder statesmen” are 
often regarded simply as “nice old fogies” by 
our younger colleagues who can often show 
us oldsters a thing or two about this business 
of city management. 

There is one idea or one conviction, how- 
ever, that I would like to pass on to you, 
because in a way it sums up what I have 
learned in over 20 years of public service in 
the city of Kingsport, Tennessee, together 
with what I have learned from attending 20 
consecutive annual conferences of this Asso- 
ciation. That idea, that conviction, is that 
the key to good management, and to good 
democratic government, is the art of getting 
people to work together. This is not a very 
novel idea to be sure. You have probably 
heard it, and perhaps even preached it, many 
times before today. But it isn’t as simple 
an idea as it may first appear, and it’s a 
great deal easier to talk about cooperative 
endeavor than to achieve it. Let me briefly 
sketch for you what I mean by the art of 
getting people to work together and how 
this art relates to the problems of city man- 
agement. 

Have you ever stopped to consider why 
an organization—any organization—needs a 
manager? What does he do, what does he 
add to the organization, that earns for him 
the highest rank and the biggest pay check? 
Now let me make it clear that I’m talking 
about the manager as a manager. In a small 
city the manager may be the handy man of 
the whole organization, performing a variety 
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of operating functions, but right now I’m 
concerned only with the managerial part of 
his job. As a manager he doesn’t directly 
perform any of the public services for which 
city governments are established. He doesn’t 
personally pave or repair streets. He doesn’t 
put out fires. He doesn’t patrol a police beat. 
He doesn’t vaccinate children to prevent dis- 
ease. All of these things are done by rank 
and file officials and employees. 

Why, then, do we have city managers? 
The answer is that a governmental organiza- 
tion (or any other organization for that mat- 
ter) isn’t just a lot of people who are busy 
doing different jobs. Nor is it just a collec- 
tion of different programs—health programs, 
police programs, public works programs— 
each designed to meet some public need. 
Rather, an organization is a group of people 
who are working together on a number of 
different programs, all of which are related 
to each other. But cooperative effort isn’t 
produced by spontaneous combustion. Peo- 
ple don’t just work together. They have to 
be brought together and kept together. That 
is why we have managers—to fit people, and 
agencies, and programs together so that each 
supports the other. And this means private 
persons, and agencies, and programs as well 
as public. The city administration is only 
one part of the broader community organi- 
zation, and it is the manager’s job to achieve 
effective cooperation among all of the or- 
ganizations and programs within the com- 
munity. 

But unless we are content to talk in terms 
of platitudes, we must next ask how this can 
be done. Now I don’t pretend to have mas- 
tered this art so thoroughly that I can lay 
down any sure-fire rules or techniques, but I 
believe I can suggest a few of the funda- 
mentals. 


THE MANAGER’S PART 


First of all, if the manager is to fit people 
and programs together he must himself visu- 
alize the total picture. He must relate activ- 
ity, agency to agency, so that all will fit into 
some master scheme of organization and 
some master program. You may call this 
planning or budgeting or programming, or 
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whatever you will, but this is the first pre- 
requisite to cooperative performance. On the 
whole, I believe we managers have a pretty 
good record on this score. I’m afraid, how- 
ever, that most of us have made the mistake 
of stopping at this point. We have been con- 
tent to figure things out for ourselves and 
then to see that our subordinates conform to 
our master plans and programs. But there is 
a world of difference between conformity and 
cooperation, and the job is only begun when 
the manager himself sees how all of the parts 
fit together to make the whole. 

The second step is to get others to see 
how they fit into the picture—to understand 
what they are doing, why they are doing it, 
and how their job affects, and is affected by, 
the jobs that others are doing. This is the 
real heart of the problem of getting people 
to work together, and therefore the heart of 
the problem of management. I suppose that 
this is essentially a training job, but let me 
add just a word of caution on this point. To 
many people, training means telling, and 
this is not at all what I have in mind. It 
isn’t enough for the manager to figure out 
his own master schemes and then to explain 
clearly and patiently to everyone in his or- 
ganization just how each fits into the picture. 
This kind of “skull practice” or “blackboard 
drill” may produce a well-drilled team, but 
it will not achieve the kind of cooperation I 
have in mind. 

If we are to achieve the spirit, as well as 
the form, of cooperative effort, we must also 
develop a sense of participation within our 
organizations. Instead of making our own 
plans and then trying to get others to co- 
operate with us, we need to start this busi- 
ness of cooperation at the beginning and 
accept our colleagues and subordinates as 
partners or cooperators in the formulation 
of our plans, programs, and policies. Now, I 
don’t believe that planning and management 
should be reduced to a simple majority rule 
formula, but I do believe that most of us 
have yet to tap the reservoir of ideas and 
enthusiasm that are latent in our organiza- 
tions and in our communities. Training pro- 
grams, conferences, committees, employee 
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relations programs, social activities—all of 
these devices and many more are available 
to the manager who really wants to be a 
leader rather than a commander-in-chief. 
This development of common interests and 
common programs is, in my opinion, the key- 
stone of cooperation. The art of getting peo- 
ple to work together lies in leading each to 
understand the other’s viewpoint and in 
developing group interests and loyalties. 


AREAS OF MANAGEMENT 


Now that I have sketched what I mean by 
management through cooperation, let me 
suggest very briefly some of the areas of ad- 
ministration that seem to me to be in most 
urgent need of this kind of leadership. In 
other words, let me point out some of the 
current problems of municipal management 
which may be at least partially solved by 
getting people to work together. 

The mest immediate need for cooperation, 
of course, is in connection with the current 
war effort. We are all having to learn or to 
relearn that it is only through the pooling 
of our resources, our energies, and our sacri- 
fices that we can win this war. This has not 
been easy, and we still have much to learn 
about werking together, but we have made 
progress at a rate that would have seemed 
impossible only a few years ago. Our prob- 
lem now is, first, to develop our cooperative 
efforts still further and, second, to consoli- 
date our gains so that after the war they will 
net all be gone with the wind. I believe that 
if you will examine the problems of wartime 
cooperation you will find that they differ 
only in degree, and not in kind, from the 
problems that faced us before the war and 
that will face us again after the war. 

First of all, there is the problem of inter- 
governmental cooperation. We _ probably 
have more governments per capita or per 
square mile than any country on earth, and 
we have only begun the job of putting them 
together so that they will help each other 
instead of getting in each other’s way. We 
have develcped leagues of municipalities, in- 
terstate compacts, regional authorities, and 
many other forms of joint endeavor during 
the past few decades, and we are thankful 
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now that we made this beginning before the 
war descended upon us. Now, under the 
stimulus of the war, we are building upon 
this foundation. We must not allow this 
structure to collapse after this emergency is 
over. Instead we must look forward to a still 
better coordination of all of our governments 
—federal, state, and local. We need more 
city-county and inter-city planning pro- 
grams, health programs, police and fire pro- 
tection contracts, and the like—not fewer. 
And we managers must be leaders in this 
movement. It is our job to promote and 
encourage such arrangements, for we as 
managers cannot do our jobs unless we can 
get others to work together. 

Another lesson in cooperation that we are 
learning from this war is that communities, 
as well as governments, can be mobilized to 
work together. We are learning that when 
governments and industries and civic asso- 
ciations and other private groups all pitch in 
to do a job together, they can accomplish 
miracles. Now I realize that we cannot ex- 
pect to maintain this wartime spirit of self- 
less cooperation and sacrifice after the war. 
There is bound to be some letdown. But I 
do believe that we can consolidate some of 
our gains, and we managers must assume a 
large share of the leadership. 

I should like to make it very clear, how- 
ever, what I mean by leadership in this con- 
nection. We have had many earnest discus- 
sions in these conferences of ours as to 
whether the manager should be a leader in 
community affairs. Some have maintained 
that the manager should stay out of the spot- 
light, while others believe that it is not only 
proper but necessary for him to accept 
openly the responsibility of leadership. I 
don’t propose to settle this issue here. In 
fact, I suspect that as long as we have man- 
agers with different personalities and social 
philosophies, and so long as we have differ- 
ences in community patterns and traditions, 
we shall continue to disagree on this point. 
It does seem to me, however, that our dis- 
agreement may be due in part to different 
interpretations of the word “leadership.” To 
many of us leadership means marching at 
the head of the column, a bold and open ac- 
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ceptance of authority and responsibility. We 
will probably all agree that this kind of 
leadership must sometimes be assumed by a 
city manager, but I don’t believe that this is 
the only kind of leadership. 

It is sometimes better for the manager to 
let somebody else be the drum major, while 
the manager contents himself with getting 
people to march in the parade and with help- 
ing to map out the course to be covered. In 
other words, it may be better in some cases 
for the manager to be simply the chief co- 
operator, to be a developer of leaders rather 
than a developer of followers. This kind of 
leadership, it seems to me, may be particu- 
larly effective in the development of 
community cooperation. In most of our 
communities we can find plenty of people 
who preach community cooperation and 
plenty of people who can lead a parade. 

hat we have lacked is somebody to do the 

irty work, the drudgery that is essential to 
cooperative endeavor. We can find plenty of 
good chairmen, but not encugh hard working 
secretaries for the various joint enterprises in 
our communities, and it is this secretarial 
kind of leadership that I have in mind. 

A third area of city management that is 
in need of cooperative leadership is that of 
employee relations. I don’t intend to start 
this conference off on the wrong foot by 
debating the pros and cons of employee 
unions, the right to strike, or the legal au- 
thority of city governments to enter into col- 
lective bargaining contracts. These issues 
are all real and they are all important, but I 
have a feeling that they are really just the 
tough outer shell of a more fundamental 
problem of cooperative leadership. I don’t 
believe that we will ever solve our problems 
of employee relations by legal opinions from 
our city attorneys, by signing a contract or 
refusing to sign a contract, by raising sal- 
aries, or by any other similar devices— 
although each may have some value in it- 
self. As one of the real leaders in my own 
city has put it, this is a problem of “hu- 
manics” rather than of mechanics. Here 
above all the manager needs to achieve co- 
operation by developing his personnel and 
by giving them a partner’s share in manage- 


ment. When this sort of cooperation has 
been developed, there need be little fear of 
employee organizations, because we can give 
them duties as well as privileges, responsi- 
bilities as well as authority. But don’t for- 
get that the primary responsibility for de- 
veloping this sort of relationship rests 
squarely upon us managers. If our em- 
ployees take the ball away from us, it will 
be because we have failed to give them the 
kind of leadership they need. 

Finally, there is need for cooperative lead- 
ership within our own profession. If we are 
honest with ourselves we will admit that our 
record of leadership in elevating the stand- 
ards of municipal government is due not 
only to what we have done in our own cities, 
but also to what we have done together 
through this Association. Through our con- 
ferences, our publications, our training 
courses, and all of our other joint activities 
we have accomplished things that we could 
never have done alone. Through cooperation 
with other professional organizations of pub- 
lic officials—a cooperation that is symbolized 
by “1313,” our headquarters building in 
Chicago—we have extended our influence 
and multiplied the benefits available to the 
members of our own group. But we cannot 
rest contented with what we have done so 
far. We have only explored and charted this 
area of cooperative enterprise; we must now 
develop its resources—both by contributing 
our ideas and experiences and problems to 
the common fund, and by drawing freely 
upon the contributions of others. 

In summary, I believe that the principal 
job of the manager is to get people to work 
together. I believe that this may best be 
accomplished, not by imposing coordination 
from above, but by developing among our 
employees, among our fellow officials, among 
our community leaders, and among the 
members of our own profession a willingness 
to cooperate that is based upon an under- 
standing of our common interests and upcn 
a democratic sharing of the responsibilities 
of leadership. Such cooperation is the only 
basis upon which we can build the kind of 
democratic society in which we all believe 
and for which we are all fighting today. 
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Some Wartime Problems of Cities* 


By ROY S. BRADEN 
City Manager, Greenbelt, Maryland 


A close observer's comments and highlight summary of the proceedings 
of the twenty-ninth annual conference of the International City Mana- 
gers’ Association held at French Lick, Indiana, on October 11 to 15. 


S WE reach the close of the 29th an- 
nual conference the 105 city managers 
here are asking themselves ‘“‘What did 
I get from this conference?” It is of course 
impossible for any one of us to enumerate all 
the things of value but it is clear that the in- 
formation and renewed inspiration we re- 
ceived will give us a new insight into the 
job that lies immediately ahead in our own 
cities. The several days we have spent here 
at this beautiful and internationally famous 
old health rescrt certainly have not been 
wasted, but I feel that I can cover only a 
few of the high spots of this excellent meet- 
ing. 

The conference opened with an address by 
President Frank L. Cloud, city manager of 
Kingsport, Tennessee, on “Management 
Through Cooperation” (published elsewhere 
in this issue). In emphasizing our wartime 
responsibilities he said that “the key to good 
democratic government is the art of getting 
people to work together.” Mr. Cloud also 
stated that if a manager is to fit people and 
programs together he must visualize the total 
picture; he must lead others to understand 
how they play a part in the program, and 
just how, why, and where their jobs must be 
coordinated with others; he must develop a 
sense of participation within the organiza- 
tion in our communities, and that leadership 
does not always mean carrying the flag, but 
consists in inspiring the other fellows to do 
the work which he may have been able to 
organize from the sidelines. 

* Eptror’s Note: Abstract of an address deliv- 
ered at the closing session of the 29th annual con- 
ference of the International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation on October 15. Mr. Braden, a past presi- 
dent of the ICMA, has had 25 years of public 
administrative experience including 17 years as a 
city or county manager. 


There are different types of leadership in 
city management because of the different 
types of personalities and this means that 
managers carry on their programs in some- 
what different manners. I believe that the 
manager must be a leader, but he must keep 
himself in the background and away from 
the spotlight as much as possible. If he in- 
sists in placing himself where his presence 
and his work are called to the attention of the 
people at all times it means either one of two 
things: First, some people will grow tired 
of seeing him and his name continually be- 
fore them, or secondly, if they do not become 
bored and antagonistic they are going to 
wonder what has happened to him when his 
name does fail to make the front page. 


THE KEYNOTE ADDRESSES 

Two speeches on the first day of our con- 
ference sounded the keynote for the entire 
meeting. C. W. Koiner, city manager of 
Pasadena, California, in outlining some of 
the wartime problems of cities, said that we 
can no longer expect to derive additional 
revenues from property taxation, that laws 
in many states prevent the use of utility 
revenues for general operation, and that new 
special taxes or service charges must be 
levied or services reduced. Mr. Koiner said 
that we cannot or should not provide any 
new services that are not absolutely essen- 
tial. People must expect many inconveni- 
ences and may need to forego some desirable 
services. 

Civilian defense is a new financial burden 
that must be met, and there are at least two 
regular services that may need to be in- 
creased rather than curtailed—recreation 
and public health. Mr. Koiner also pointed 
out that many of our people are suffering 
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from malnutrition and this condition must 
certainly be corrected if our people are to be 
kept in gocd health and a high standard of 
morale maintained. Finally, local govern- 
ments should develop greater efficiency and 
one way to do this is to place more stress on 
employee relations, which have been so much 
neglected, as well as on public relations. 

The second keynote speech was made by 
Walter H. Blucher, director of the American 
Society of Planning Officials. When the war 
has been won we will have approximately 30 
million soldiers and war workers returning 
to normal activities, he said, and we will be 
faced with the necessity of converting war 
industries to making peacetime goods. ‘Com- 
munities with war industries are going to 
find themselves in serious trouble when the 
war ends, if they do not begin immediately 
to plan what can be done when 75 per cent 
of the war plants close down. A dozen com- 
munities believe that they will be the center 
of the aircraft industry after the war ends. 
Unless they have some definite plan of con- 
verting to peacetime operation there cer- 
tainly does not seem to be any basis for their 
optimism and they may be rudely awakened 
when that day comes. The same is true of 
other industries engaged in wartime pro- 
duction. 

People living in a community may have 
been working in plants located outside the 
city. We are going to have ghost towns, de- 
serted factories, run-down subdivisions, and 
great hordes of unemployed persons unless 
we are prepared for that day. 

I wonder how many cities and towns are 
going ahead with any real postwar planning 
programs. For some years we have been re- 
ceiving large sums from the state and fed- 
eral governments, some cities and towns 
receiving more than 40 per cent of their 
revenue from these sources. The fact that 
money is not now available fcr postwar pro- 
grams should give us all the more reason for 
planning. If we sit back and wait until the 
emergency of conversion to peacetime ac- 
tivities is upon us, we will find ourselves in 
the midst of a great postwar problem with 
no plan whatever. As Mr. Blucher has 
stated, our planning record in the past is 
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not one that we can be proud of. Following 
the line of least resistance, we have been 
taking care of problems as they came to us, 
and as a result we have many outstanding 
examples of failure to use even ordinary 
common sense in solving many local prob- 
lems. Let us start making sound and com- 
prehensive plans now. 


PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


The second day of the conference began 
with a general sessicn on wartime personnel 
problems, with a four-man panel answering 
questions raised from the floor. The panel 
consisted of L. P. Cookingham, city mana- 
ger, Kansas City, Missouri, chairman; 
George E. Bean, city manager, Escanaba, 
Michigan; W. Leonard Johnson, state per- 
sonnel director of Indiana; and James M. 
Mitchell, director of the Civil Service As- 
sembly of the United States and Canada. It 
seemed to be the consensus of those present 
that personnel standards should be main- 
tained wherever possible but that age limits 
may need to be changed, appointments to 
vacancies made only for the duration without 
civil service status, and some jobs “split up.” 
For example an untrained man may be able 
to do some but not all of the work ordinarily 
done by a regular sanitary engineer. 

The managers of most cities represented 
grant leaves of absence to regular employees 
going into military services, and in some in- 
stances leaves are granted to persons going 
into war industries if the need for such a 
person is definitely established and the de- 
partment head approves. Employees are re- 
luctant to give up their jobs to go into de- 
fense work in cities with a merit system and 
retirement plan. In reply to a question as to 
whether off-shift firemen shculd be allowed 
to do other work, it was pointed out that 
municipal employment means full-time em- 
ployment and that off-duty firemen are sub- 
ject to call at any time. The general con- 
sensus was that firemen ordinarily should 
not be permitted to do other work but in a 
few cities they are allowed to do war- 
connected work. 

There seemed to be almost universal ap- 
proval of all present that some form of pen- 
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sion or retirement system should be pro- 
vided for all municipal employees. At this 
time when industry and government are 
making provision for old age protection it 
seems certain that the day will not be far 
distant when we cannot get satisfactory em- 
ployees unless some provision is 
made for their future. The 
benefits that would be received 
by municipal employees if they 
came under the Social Security 
Act would be almost insignifi- 
cant, said Mr. Mitchell, who 
believed that the solution would 
be either to raise the benefits 
or provide a state-wide retire- 
ment system in which small 
cities could participate. Several 
managers reported that it would 
be extremely expensive for small 
cities to enter into an agree- 
ment with insurance companies 
for a pension plan for em- 
ployees. 

With regard to overtime, many cities have 
made no provision for additional pay, some 
pay straight time, and others pay time and 
one-half. A few cities meet the problem by 
“doubling-up” on jobs and allowing com- 
pensatory time off where possible. Practi- 
cally all cities represented have increased 
salaries and wages of municipal employees 
during the past year. A few cities give em- 
ployees the option of working through their 
vacation with extra pay. The managers of 
about 20 cities reported having plans for 
hospital care for municipal employees. 

It was the consensus that more jobs 
should be opened to women. Many cities al- 
ready are using women as tax collectors, ac- 
countants, machine operators, meter readers, 
etc. Women can do some jobs better than 
men and many married women are inter- 
ested in employment for the duration only. 
In one city job opportunities for women are 
posted at Selective Service headquarters. In 
some cities civilian defense workers such as 
auxiliary police and firemen are working 
along with regular employees. Other cities 
have taken work histories of employees and 
have discovered that many persons are 
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trained in other work and can be reassigned. 
An employee should serve in as many fields 
as may be necessary in order to capitalize 
on his abilities. 

Now, more than ever before, we adminis- 
trators must learn to have a better under- 
standing of human problems and 
human relations if we are to 
keep satisfactory employees on 
the job. I believe we are com- 
ing to this more rapidly than 
we had expected, because at this 
meeting we talked about how 
we might work with the prob- 
lem of unionization of our city 
employees, if and when this sit- 
uation comes to pass. We must 
understand that many of our 
most valuable men going on 
military leave cannot be re- 
placed by persons who can 
measure up to their standards 
and we will have to make the 
best of what we can get. 


WARTIME FINANCES 


Carl H. Chatters, director of the Munic- 
ipal Finance Officers Association, led the 
discussion on wartime finance problems of 
cities. He said that cities are caught between 
the lower millstone of inflexible revenues and 
the upper millstone of rising expenditures. 
Much local property has been taken over by 
the federal government for military pur- 
poses and has become tax-exempt along with 
a great amount of other property which was 
exempt prior to the war. Mr. Chatters 
pointed out that local revenues are going to 
get a severe jolt directly and indirectly from 
the rationing of automobiles and consumer 
goods and from the imposition of heavier 
federal taxes. 

While the income of workers has doubled 
there are no means by which the municipal- 
ity can tap this increased income. However, 
under the stress of war and aroused public 
opinion a great deal can be done, said Mr. 
Chatters, that would be impossible in normal 
times. State governments should be called 
upon to formulate helpful legislation and to 
render financial, advisory, or administrative 
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services to cities, or a combination of all 
three. 

Every city must examine each activity or 
service it provides to see that it benefits a 
substantial number of citizens and that it is 
one that can best be performed by the munic- 
ipality. Under the stress of war many serv- 
ices which could not be dropped in normal 
times can be curtailed with public consent. 
Tax delinquent properties might well be held 
by the city, rather than returned to private 
owners, to see if such land can be used for 
public purposes in connection with a broadly 
planned land-use program. 

If local needs exceed the available income 
collected locally then revenues collected by a 
superior government should be distributed to 
cities. Mr. Chatters suggested it might be 
possible to make a distribution of costs 
based on benefits conferred on persons and 
benefits conferred on property, that many of 
the difficulties between local and state bodies 
and local and federal governments can be 
remedied by conferences between representa- 
tives of the governments concerned, and that 
municipal officials individually and as a 
group must abandon their defeatist attitude 
toward their problems particularly in the 
field of local-state and local-federal relations. 
Mr. Chatters suggested that cities should 
avoid long-term borrowing, pay off their 
debts, build up reserves instead of reducing 
taxes, and keep utilities in good repair. 

It is clear that we need aggressive munic- 
ipal leadership in solving financial problems 
which many officials are blaming on the war 
but which are the result of poor practices fol- 
lowed prior to the war. During the next year 
conditions might be much worse than they 
are today and cities should plan to enter into 
agreements with other cities or with the state 
for the exchange or joint use of equipment 
and facilities wherever possible in order to 
effect savings in expenditures, manpower, 
and critical materials. 


POPULATION GRouP SESSIONS 


One-half day of the conference was given 
over to the discussion of municipal problems 
according to population groups. The mana- 
gers of cities of less than 10,000 population 
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talked about police problems in connection 
with nearby army camps, civilian defense, 
sewage disposal, defense housing, and charg. 
ing for fire service outside the city limits, 
To maintain interest in civilian defense after 
training has been completed several cities 
reported success with the use of movies and 
issuing a bimonthly news sheet. In about 
half of the 35 cities represented the manager 
is the head of the local defense organization 
and the managers of the remaining cities 
serve in some other capacity. The managers 
of several coastal cities reported that they 
were receiving defense fire-fighting equip- 
ment and medical supplies. Scrap drives pro- 
vide some cities with funds for civilian de- 
fense activities. 

The 30 managers in the 10,000 to 30,000 
population group discussed the extension of 
city limits, loss of police personnel to war 
plants, police and social protection in rela- 
tion to army camps, and refuse collection. 
Several managers said that a retirement plan 
and payment of bonuses were the most effec- 
tive arguments in keeping city employees on 
the job. Some cities with army camps nearby 
allow military police to accompany city 
police in their patrol cars. Cities with ordi- 
nances patterned after the May Act and with 
local penalties, including imprisonment and 
compulsory medical treatment followed by 
rehabilitation work, seem to have secured the 
best results in controlling prostitution. 

City managers in cities of over 30,000 dis- 
cussed methods of cooperating with school 
boards in keeping recreational facilities open 
throughout the year. One city took over the 
school recreation personnel, another city set 
up a joint recreation committee, and in an- 
other city the school budget is controlled by 
the council. . .. The managers of eight cities, 
or about one-fourth of those present, re- 
ported that their cities buy the uniforms for 
police and firemen. In five cities some or all 
of the policemen belong to an A. F. of L. 
local union—Royal Oak and Pontiac, Michi- 
gan; Covington, Kentucky; Port Arthur, 
Texas; and Kenosha, Wisconsin. . . . There 
was considerable agreement among managers 
present that city-county health units are 
highly desirable as better personnel can be 
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obtained and better services provided at 
lower cost. Unusually successful city-county 
health units were reported by the managers 
of Pensacola, Florida, and Port Arthur, 
Texas. 

The managers of several cities with huge 
war plants reported that the 
federal government has built 
war housing and expects the 
city to supply sewer, water, and 
garbage collection facilities at 
nominal cost. With regard to 
municipal personnel, City Man- 
ager Borland of Norfolk re- 
ported that it has been necessary 
to increase garbage collection 
personnel but that the number 
of police and firemen remained 
about the same as two years 


ago. Every attempt will be A 


made to avoid increasing the 
number of employees, he said, 
so that there will not have to be 
a reduction after the war. The managers of 
several cities reported that the military po- 
lice were cooperating with municipal police. 
Managers of five cities reported greater in- 
creases in health and recreation services than 
in any other service. 

Eastern cities where gas rationing has been 
in effect have reduced traffic police personnel 
and equipment, Roanoke having eliminated 
the entire traffic force of 12 men. Several 
cities reported having cut down the number 
of men on garbage collection trucks. There 
was a great deal of interest in collective bar- 
gaining and in labor relations with the dis- 
cussion centering on the best methods of im- 
proving employee relations. Labor unions in 
the public service are taken for granted and 
it was the consensus that all employees 
should be treated alike. 


SoME SPECIAL SESSIONS 


Civilian Defense. The operation of civilian 
protective services was discussed at a lunch- 
eon session by Brigadier General U. S. Grant, 
III, assistant director of the United States 
Office of Civilian Defense. He said that at- 
tention should be given to fire fighting facili- 
ties in case of bombing and sabotage, that 
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utilities should be carefully protected, and 
adequate provision should be made for pro- 
tecting civilians in case of air raids. We 
must not sit back and hope that these things 
will never come to us and not prepare for 
them. There are too many examples of coun- 
tries whose fine people believed 
that it was not necessary to pre- 
pare—that it would not happen 
to them. It required a Pearl 
Harbor to wake us up and solid- 
ify our thinking and make it 
possible to build up an army of 
ten million men and women in 
our civilian defense program. 

Priorities. At the “priorities” 
session we learned from A. B. 
Wacker, of the Bureau of Gov- 
ernmental Requirements, WPB, 
that the shortage of supplies 
and materials is going to be- 
come worse. The longer the 
war the more we will have to 
sacrifice. Regulations are naturally being 
changed rapidly so that many of yester- 
day’s policies are obsolete today. However, 
an effort is being made to codify priority 
ratings so that local agencies may have 
a better understanding of what may be pos- 
sible when making requests. 

It was pointed out also that municipal offi- 
cials are to blame in many cases for delays, 
because we do not provide sufficient informa- 
tion in our applications. We should under- 
stand that failure to make proper applica- 
tion means the return of the form for addi- 
tional information, and this consumes the 
time and energies of ourselves and the fed- 
eral officials dealing with the subject. We 
understand that priorities are necessary and 
we must be willing to cooperate in every way 
possible. Some managers suggested in this 
session that it would greatly simplify matters 
if regional offices could have some authority 
to make decisions, but this does not seem to 
be possible now. In other words, it would be 
much better if the government could bring 
about a situation thoroughly centralized in 
policy determination and completely decen- 
tralized in its execution. This would prevent 
delays and would enable the city making an 
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application for a priority rating to be able to 
discuss the matter with those persons vested 
with the authority to pass upon the same, if 
the execution of the policy were decentral- 
ized. We will hope that this can be done 
within the very near future. 

Administering Occupied Areas. There was 
a great deal of interest in the session having 
to do with the training of administrators for 
occupied territories. Lieutenant Colonel Jo- 
seph P. Harris explained briefly something 
about the general set-up and purpose of the 
School of Military Government at Char- 
lottesville, Virginia. He told us that there is 
a great need now, and we hope there will be 
a greater need soon, for administrators for 
service in occupied territory. This work 
covers a vital type of service and the persons 
selected and trained will be called upon to 
direct the establishment of law and order, 
setting up central services, controlling food- 
stuffs, regulating banking, and providing es- 
sential local services. Normal facilities will 
need to be restored and the resources of oc- 
cupied areas organized and used in feeding 
the inhabitants and assisting them to get on 
their feet for normal operation. This is a job 
that will call for the highest order of admin- 
istration we can provide. 

Rebuilding Cities. “Rebuilding British 
Cities” was the subject of addresses by Sir 
Ernest and Lady Simon of Manchester, Eng- 
land. Sir Ernest emphasized the garden city 
idea. He said that in England public policy 
was being put ahead of the desires of indi- 
vidual land owners because good housing 
must be based on effective control of land 
values. Sir Ernest stated that all of the hous- 
ing in Britain can be entirely rebuilt within 
one generation and that one-third of the 
housing has already been rebuilt. Lady 
Simon outlined how the war had resulted in 
setting up of larger areas of administration 
for certain activities and how the town clerk 
as the chief administrative officer has in 
many cases had to take action on matters 
which later were approved by the council. 

When we think of the puny efforts in hous- 
ing in this country, we should feel ashamed 
of the lack of more governmental action. Pos- 
sibly future generations will see cities that 
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are more liveable and built with the idea of 
human life and happiness as the most vital 
concern. 


MANAGEMENT AFTER THE WAR 


The speaker at the annual banquet, John 
B. Blandford, Jr., administrator of the Na- 
tional Housing Agency, said that cities were 
quickly unbalanced by the war because oi 
the rapid change over to a wartime indus- 
trial basis. We learned that public housing 
is going forward on a large scale but that u 
is in the nature of emergency wartime con- 
struction. Most other construction has been 
discontinued for the duration to conserve 
critical materials. As soon as the war is over 
vast public improvements and housing will 
need to be built. 

Mr. Blandford emphasized the necessity 
for an over-all picture and the need for tak- 
ing stock of our own services to see how we 
can best coordinate the various agencies in 
our communities to provide essential services. 
He pointed out that the city manager of the 
future must have a new perspective. Out of 
this war will come many new ideas, new 
methods of transportation, new ways of liv- 
ing, and we may well realize that municipal 
administration must keep ahead of changing 
conditions if we are going to be awake to 
the challenge. 


THE MANAGER PROFESSION 


I believe every city manager, even those 
who are not members, owe a great deal to 
their professional organization for the part it 
has played in bringing about a general im- 
provement in local government administra- 
tion during the last 28 years. Therefore, a 
city manager who will give some of his time 
and effort to the welfare of the Association 
will be helping himself as well as his profes- 
sion. We learned the other day from our di- 
rector, that 71 per cent of all active city 
managers are now members of the Associa- 
tion as compared to 55 per cent in 1933. 
This is all very good but we also learned 
from his report that there are still 160 active 
city managers who are not members of the 
ICMA, that grants from foundations during 
the past ten years have paid 53 per cent of 
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the entire cost of Association operations, that 
earnings from our publications and services 
have paid 33 per cent, and that membership 
dues have paid only 14 per cent of the oper- 
ating costs. We also learned that slightly 
less than one-third of the 2,042 cities of over 
5,000 population have purchased the Year 
Book or subscribed to Pusiic MANAGE- 
MENT, and that only 333 cities have bought 
one or more of the volumes in the “Munic- 
ipal Management Series,’ leaving 1,709 
cities without even one copy of this series in 
the city hall. 

Outside foundations have thought well 
enough of and believed in our program to the 
extent of giving us more than half of all the 
money that has been needed to carry on our 
work during the past ten years. If they be- 
lieve in us to this extent it should be an in- 
centive to every manager to get busy and try 
to help build up our financial structure on a 
sounder basis instead of sitting back self- 
satisfied and complacently snug in our easy 
confidence that Santa Claus will continue to 
call on us. It is clear that we cannot carry on 
the type of organization we now have with- 
out some substitute for these grants in case 
they should cease. What would happen to 
the city manager profession without an As- 
sociation like ours to coordinate our ideas 
and activities, to assist in our training, and 
to collect and assemble the data we need in 
city management? The International City 
Managers’ Association is a great organiza- 
tion, and every one of us should get busy and 
work hard to make it even greater. How 
many of us here have taken the time to 
recommend to other municipal officials The 
Municipal Year Book, Pustic MANAGE- 
MENT, the “Municipal Management Series” 
books, or our training courses? I believe that 
all of us can and most do more in the future 
than we have in the past if we are to main- 
tain our organization and the city manager 
profession on the same high standard. 

At the annual business meeting of the In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, the 
members elected as president, E. M. Knox, 
city manager, High Point, North Carolina, 
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and as vice-president, Frank C. Hanrahan, 
county manager, Arlington County, Virginia; 
Henry A. Sherman, city manager, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Michigan; and Clarence H. Hoper, 
city manager, Alliance, Nebraska. John F. 
Hassler, city manager, Oakland, California, 
was appointed to fill the vacancy on the 
executive board. 


CONCLUSION 


We have learned from this conference that 
city managers are fully aware of the fact that 
we are at war and that they are willing and 
eager to play their part in the spirit of sacri- 
fice for themselves and their communities in 
not demanding materials or services not ab- 
solutely essential and which could possibly 
be used to better advantage in the prosecu- 
tion of our war effort. We are determined 
that civilization and with it the right of 
local government shall not end because of 
the ideas of a few persons who give no 
thought to the lives of millions of others if 
they can possibly bring power and glory to 
themselves. 

We are determined that the day will never 
come when we will be reduced to starvation 
or be forced into slavery. Civilization did 
not end with the fall of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah, it did not end with the crucifixion of the 
Galilean Dreamer and Poet, it did not end 
with the collapse of the Roman Empire, it 
did not end with Napoleon, and it will not 
end now. Out of this war will come a new 
understanding of service to the people of 
our communities. 

We have learned that the opportunity to 
have one week of association with two hun- 
dred men and women whose problems are 
similar to our problems, whose thinking is 
similar to our thinking, and whose hopes are 
similar to our hopes, has been absolutely 
worthwhile. We are determined that we will 
make every sacrifice necessary to guarantee 
that we may have the opportunity and the 
privilege to meet at similar conferences in 
the years to come to study our problems and 
to learn methods that will enable us better 
to administer to the people we have the 
privilege to serve. 











Effecting Economies in Municipal Operations 


Summary of operating improvements, economies, and service 
reductions in 29 cities as reported by municipal officials in 
PuBLic MANAGEMENT for August, September, and October, 1942.* 


OPERATING IMPROVEMENTS 


1. Installation of a good records system 
for automotive equipment to effect savings 
in maintenance, gas and oil consumption, 
and repair costs. 

2. Establishing a central purchasing 
office to effect economies in buying. 

3. Installing a new accounting and bud- 
get control system. 

4. Retiring municipal debt to effect re- 
duction in interest costs and refinancing 
some bonds at lower interest rates. 

5. Writing fire insurance on public build- 
ings on a coinsurance basis, using five-year 
instead of one-year policies, reducing cover- 
age on fireproof buildings, handling surety 
bonds on competitive basis, eliminating haz- 
ards which would result in reduced prem- 
iums. 

6. Servicing tractors and motor vehicles 
at night in order to keep equipment in use 
and save man-hours. 

7. Requiring that city-owned cars be 
housed in city garage at night and restricting 
use of cars in daytime. 

8. Installing modern equipment where 
available to enable departments to do more 
work with less personnel. 

9. Adopting a policy of interdepart- 
mental loaning of city-owned and county- 
owned equipment. 

10. Reducing cost of operating sewage 
treatment plants by installation of a multiple 
cylinder gas-driven sewage pump. 

11. Keeping refuse collection trucks 
working in pairs so helpers are kept busy 
loading trucks instead of riding with trucks 
to dumps and back. 

12. Reducing number of telephcnes, con- 








* Several items in this check list were supplied 
by Nathan Harris, research engineer, city of 
Minneapolis, and by A. J. Koenig, city manager, 
Jackson, Michigan, since the October issue came 
off the press. 


solidating files, and mimeographing forms 
instead of printing. 

13. Setting up a central pool of supplies, 
particularly coal, gasoline, oil, office supplies. 

14. Imposing high service charges on 
outside communities to induce them to set 
up their own services. 

15. Eliminating useless records and sim- 
plifying forms and reports to cut down 
paperwork. 

16. Assigning properly qualified non- 
police office workers to such work as typing, 
filing, and recordkeeping in the police de- 
partment, thus releasing qualified men for 
more important police work. 

17. Employing mechanical sweepers to 
pick up leaves in city parks and cemeteries, 
thus cutting costs and releasing several com- 
mon laborers for other more necessary work. 


ECONOMIES 


18. Reducing amount of travel on official 
business. 

19. Redistributing among remaining em- 
ployees work performed by those leaving to 
join the armed forces or to work in war 
industries. 

20. Eliminating positions or transferring 
employees from activities affected by war 
conditions, such as building and inspectional 
services, engineer’s office. public works con- 
struction activities, to other departments. 

21. Eliminating positions of bill collec- 
ters in utility department and handling col- 
lection of delinquent accounts by mail. 

22. Exercising stricter control over sick 
leave with pay. 

23. Equipping city garage to do repair 
work on all equipment rather than having it 
done outside at higher cost. 

24. Closing swimming pools, cutting out 
celebrations, festivals and band ccncerts, and 
eliminating publicity to attract tourists. 

25. Loaning several engineering em- 
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ployees to local defense industries. 

26. Use of auxiliary police for part-time 
traffic work instead of regular policemen. 

27. Substituting noncritical materials 
for critical materials as far as possible in re- 
pair work. 

28. Using ready-mixed concrete for side- 
walk construction and pavement repairs to 
expedite the work and reduce costs. 

29. Cutting meter reading costs in the 
water department through bimonthly read- 
ing of meters, though rendering interim 
monthly bills based upon average monthly 
usage with bills adjusted every second 
month. 

30. Letting out street and park tree trim- 
ming and removal work on contract to pri- 
vate operators. 


REDUCTIONS IN SERVICE 


31. Reducing police traffic personnel and 
equipment because of reduced travel as a 
result of gas and tire rationing. 

32. Leasing yacht basin, airport, and air- 
port control tower to federal agencies. 

33. Saving in street lighting costs as a 
result of moving clock up one hour, dim-out 
regulations, and use of more economical 
types. 

34. Eliminating sponsor’s share of WPA 
projects. 

35. Reducing or eliminating capital out- 
lays for public improvements and equipment 
purchases. 

36. Postponing building repairs and re- 
ducing street construction and maintenance. 

37. Reducing relief costs as a result of 
men going to work in war industries. 


38. Eliminating nonessential traffic sig- 
nals and reducing hours of operation of 
others because of less traffic and reduced 
speed. 

39. Reducing use of critical materials and 
supplies because of priorities and high cost. 

40. Closing of fire stations where possible. 

41. Elimination of pageants, reduction of 
ornamental plantings, and limitation of the 
scope of protective service at bathing 
beaches. 

42. Reducing number of skating rinks 
financed out of public funds. 

43. Transferring operation of dog pound 
to a private society, renting city rifle range 
to private club, eliminating fire department 
rescue squad, and abolishing position of di- 
rector of public safety. 

44. Collecting garbage and refuse once a 
week instead of twice a week. 

45. Collecting garbage and dry trash to- 
gether instead of separately. 

46. Discontinuing cruising by radio- 
equipped police patrol cars and placing them 
at strategic locations, such as fire stations, 
to conserve cars and tires. 

47. Discontinuing police patrol by auto 
in daytime except in business districts. 

48. Patrolling city street lighting system 
on alternate nights instead of every night. 

49. Requesting home owners to burn as 
much trash as possible in ash pits or incin- 
erators and not to deposit litter in street gut- 
ters, enabling the city to reduce street 
cleaning and refuse collection costs. 

50. Asking citizens to care for parking 
area and street trees in front of their homes 
and keep street clean. 








Readers of Pustic MANAGEMENT are invited to submit for 
use in future issues short statements on economies effected 
recently in municipal operations in their cities with emphasis 
on new ideas and methods that may be of value to other cities. 























News of the Month 








Recent War Activities Affecting Cities 


ee Local Defense Organizations. 

The United States Office of Civilian 
Defense has published a 21-page pamphlet 
entitled Organization Outline for Local De- 
fense Councils to be used as a basis for revis- 
ing local defense council ordinances to bring 
them more nearly into line with new develop- 
ments. The report discusses the functions of 
a defense council and the relationships of 
the defense council to the citizens’ defense 
corps. The defense corps is an active organi- 
zation to do the real work of protection. The 
defense council is a committee and its prin- 
cipal function is planning. It is recom- 
mended that the work of the local defense 
council be broken down into two groups of 
activity: (1) civilian protection, and (2) 
civilian war services. The civilian protection 
group (citizens’ defense corps) would include 
the wardens service, emergency police and 
fire services, emergency medical service, and 
emergency utility and public works services. 
The OCD on September 21 amended this 
organization plan to provide for an emer- 
gency welfare service that would handle the 
emergency food and housing work and also 
such social services as are necessary to re- 
establish families and to get workers back 
to their jobs as quickly as possible. In the 
civilian war services are such matters as 
salvage, transportation, nutrition, recreation, 
housing, war savings, and other miscellane- 
ous activities. These latter are to be handled 
under the OCD recommended plan by a 
local citizens’ service corps, which is sep- 
arate and distinct from the citizens’ defense 
corps. 


War Housing. In planning for war hous- 
ing needs the federal government is giving 
greater attention than ever to the factors of 
local transportation and the utilization of 
existing structures. Several federal agencies 
cooperated in making a study in the Radford, 
Virginia, area which showed that only 
about one-quarter of 1 per cent of the em- 


ployees are going to be affected in their daily 
travel by curtailment of private car use 
within the locality after public transporta- 
tion has been developed to its fullest extent. 
The big problem is the transition from pri- 
vate car transportation, that actually now 
carries 84 per cent of the workers, to public 
transportation that theoretically can carry 
more than 99 per cent. A full account of the 
Radford study is found in Bulletin No. 2 of 
the division of urban studies of the National 
Housing Agency. To bring about the maxi- 
mum use of existing housing space, a new 
section to be known as the Home Utilization 
Service is being set up in NHA. This new 
agency will undertake an aggressive cam- 
paign to interest property owners in taking 
in war workers. 

To secure housing for war workers and at 
the same time preserve advantages gained by 
zoning controls, Detroit is amending its zon- 
ing ordinance to permit roomers in resi- 
dential neighborhoods. The amendment to 
the city’s 21-month old zoning ordinance will 
permit rocms in one and two-story single- 
family residence districts to be rented for the 
duration of the war and six months after. A 
special permit is required and no physical 
changes may be made in the dwelling except 
necessary repairs or alterations that do not 
change the character of the dwelling, and no 
cooking facilities may be provided for room- 
ers. The dwelling must be occupied by the 
family renting the rooms. Not more than 
three rooms may be rented and no rented 
room may be occupied by more than two 
persons. The house may bear one unlighted 
sign no larger than one square foot in area 
to advertise that rooms are for rent. 


Rent Control Nationwide. Rents for hous- 
ing accommodations were brought under 
control throughout the nation on October 5 
by an order placing the ceiling at the rents 
in effect on March 1, 1942. Local authorities 
have a 60-day period in which to adjust 
rents in accordance with the OPA’s order. 
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Federal control will become effective on 
December 5 in all areas where local authori- 
ties have not acted to curb inflationary rent 
trends. 


The War Manpower Problem. Some mu- 
nicipal officials report that local draft boards 
have never been advised that “essential ac- 
tivities” include “health and welfare services 
and facilities, including water supply and 
sewerage systems, fire and police protection, 
public health services and hospitals,” in con- 
nection with which occupational deferment 
can be granted if the registrant meets the 
test of a “necessary man,” meaning that 
(a) he is or but for a seasonal or temporary 
interruption would be engaged in such activ- 
ity; (b) he cannot be replaced because of a 
shortage of persons with his qualifications or 
skill in such activity; and (c) his removal 
would cause a serious loss of effectiveness in 
such activity. To the extent that a key 
municipal employee meets these tests and is 
engaged in these services, he is eligible for 
occupational deferment on the same basis as 
any other vital occupational deferment for 
defense industry. 

A joint Army-Navy policy regulating the 
enlisting or commissioning of civilians would 
now require municipal employees occupying 
key positions in essential services, such as 
executives, department heads, and technical 
experts to secure formal release from the 
governmental agency employing them before 
they could be considered for enlistment or 
commissioning. 

When an employer learns that an em- 
ployee he considers essential is about to be 
classified 1-A, he should obtain from the 
draft board Form 42A for use in requesting 
deferment. He will be notified of the board’s 
action before the man is drafted. If the 
decision is adverse, he will have ten days to 
file an appeal on Form 59, which will be sent 
to him by the draft board when notifying 
him of the adverse decision. Submission of 
this form automatically carries the matter to 
the local appeals board. Thereafter the case 
may be appealed to the state director of 
Selective Service and subsequently to the 
President. 


Wages and Salaries. It is not clear at this 
writing (November 2) whether the provi- 
sions of the Executive Order of October 3 
relating to the stabilization of wages and 
salaries applies to public employees. The 
War Labor Board on October 14 ruled that 
the following types of wage adjustments can 
be made without approval of the Board: 
“(a) Individual promotions or reclassifica- 
ticns; (b) individual merit increases within 
established rate ranges; (c) operation of an 
established plan of wage increases based upon 
length of service; (d) increased productivity 
under piecework or incentive plans; and 
(e) operation of an apprentice or trainee 
system.” 


Automobiles for Cities. The Bureau of 
Governmental Requirements of the WPB 
has called special attention to the fact that 
the pool of automobiles for distribution dur- 
ing 1942 is rapidly diminishing and that the 
pool for 1943 is much smaller and may be 
reserved for the armed forces. The Bureau 
points out that the sale of automobiles to 
governmental agencies does not come under 
the quota plan and that municipal officials 
should anticipate their needs for automobiles 
and make applications for their 1943 needs 
immediately. 


Post-war Planning. Municipalities in nine 
states have constitutional or statutory au- 
thority permitting them to utilize unused 
balances for the building up of a reserve for 
future municipal outlays. These states are: 
California, Kentucky, Michigan, Massa- 
chusetts, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, 
Oregon, and Washington. The Massachusetts 
law enacted early in 1942 permits municipal- 
ities to invest up to one-tenth of 1 per cent 
of the total assessed valuation each year in 
defense bonds for expenditure on capital out- 
lays after the war. In a number of other 
states consideration is being given to request- 
ing 1943 legislatures to authorize reserves for 
future capital outlays. 

The Wisconsin State Planning Board has 
recently assigned a staff member to assist 
local officials in that state in planning future 
public improvements. This step was taken 
after the Federal Public Works Programming 
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Office, which has been aiding local govern- 
ments in long-range planning, ceased opera- 
tion in July. Three Wisconsin cities—Reeds- 
burg, Manitowoc, and Monroe—have re- 
cently completed comprehensive postwar 
programs. 


Restrictions on Bituminous Road Mate- 
rials. The Office of Petroleum Coordinator 
for war on October 5 extended the restriction 
on the paving uses of asphalt and tar prod- 
ucts to cover the entire country. Issuance of 
certificates for road oil was discontinued on 
July 2 and all uses of road oil for any pur- 
poses are now prohibited. The Office of 
Petroleum Coordinator has ruled, however, 
that the use of natural rock asphalt and 
pre-molded bituminous joint fillers is not re- 
stricted by Recommendation No. 45 which 
is the original order issued last April restrict- 
ing the use of asphalt and tar products. 

It has been found impracticable to require 
that municipalities submit applications for 
the bituminous materials needed by public 
utility companies for repair and maintenance 
work on public streets and highways. The 
procedure therefore has been modified so 
that a public utility company such as a 
street railway, gas, or electric company may 
submit an application for the materials 
needed on its entire system during a calendar 
year. 


The WPB has initiated an extensive pro- 
gram for the recovery of scrap steel by sal- 
vaging the rails of abandoned street car lines, 
and in many cases bituminous materials are 
needed to repair streets damaged by the 
removal of such rails. If the work is done as 
a WPA project, applications for certificates 
of necessity for the use of bituminous 
road materials for such repairs are to be 
made by the state administrator of WPA 
rather than by the governmental agency 
sponsoring the project. Applications for cer- 
tificates for use of bituminous road materials 
on rail-salvage projects not financed by WPA 
are subject to the same procedure that is 
applicable to ordinary municipal projects, 
except that PRA’s District Engineer is au- 
thorized to issue the certificate of necessity 
instead of forwarding it to Washington. 





| November 


Priorities. The WPB on October 10 re- 
vised Preference Rating Order P-46 to pro- 
vide that the amount of scarce metals used 
for maintenance, repair, and small construc- 
tion jobs cannot exceed 60 per cent of such 
deliveries or withdrawals from inventory 
during 1940. In addition at least 75 per cent 
of all purchases of electric and 40 per cent of 
water and gas distribution materials must be 
made from the inventory of other ‘utilities 
rather than from manufacturers. The metals 
affected are chiefly copper and steel. The 
amended order also assigns better ratings for 
certain materials: AA-5 to deliveries of ma- 
terial required for ordinary maintenance or 
repair, and operating supplies, and to prop- 
erly authorized material required for protec- 
tion against sabotage, air raids, or other 
hostile acts, when such deliveries have been 
approved by WPB; and AA-2X to materials 
required for emergency repairs of actual 
breakdowns, or to make reasonable advance 
provision for such repair. The amended order 
contains a specific definition of what is 
meant by the term inventory. 

The WPB recently decided that its Power 
Branch would handle water problems and 
the Bureau of Governmental Requirements 
would handle public sanitation utilities, the 
latter remaining under P-46. 

Priorities Regulation 3 was amended on 
October 3 to provide a more flexible pro- 
cedure of preference ratings in obtaining 
operating supplies. The new regulations pro- 
vide that a person (the term includes mu- 
nicipal agencies) who is not operating under 
the Production Requirements Plan may ex- 
tend ratings for operating supplies in any 
month up to 10 per cent of the cost of pro- 
duction materials to which the same ratings 
are extended during the month. 

The city, county, school district and all 
other units of local government in the metro- 
politan area of Louisville. Kentucky, clear 
all requisitions for critical materials through 
one man who is assigned to priorities alone. 
When the proper forms have been made out, 
they are submitted to a local priorities board 
made up of representatives of the local units 
of government. This board has the avowed 
policy of getting along on the least possible 
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amount of critical material and not aiming 
at getting as much as possible out of the fed- 
eral government. About 50 per cent of the 
requests are rejected by this board. When- 
ever such a rejection is made, the federal 
authorities are notified so that when there is 
a real need for something they often obtain 
it with little difficulty. 

A new publication called Priorities is pub- 
lished every two weeks and cities desiring 
to be placed on the mailing list should write 
to E. H. Campbell, chief, Field Service Sec- 
tion, Division of Priorities, War Production 
Board, Room 7209, Temporary Building 
“FE,” Washington, D. C. Priorities regula- 
tions are also published as issued in the mag- 
azine Victory put out by the Office of War 
Information. 


Transportation. Rules for filing applica- 
tions for certificates of war necessity for 
commercial motor vehicles were issued on 
October 13 by the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation. Such certificates are required un- 
der General Order ODT No. 21 issued 
September 8 (see PuBLIC MANAGEMENT, 
October, 1942, page 307). Applications for 
the certificates must be made through the 
various field offices of the Office of Defense 
Transportation. 

New Jersey is the first state in which a 
staggered hours program has been ordered 
officially by governmental authorities. All 
public, parochial, and high schools have been 
ordered to adopt opening and closing hours 
in conformance with the schedule prepared 
by the governor’s war transportation com- 
mittee. In general the school hours ordered 
were one hour later than those which previ- 
ously had prevailed. Retail establishments 
in the business district of Newark were or- 
dered not to open their doors to the public 
for the start of the day’s business between 
the hours of 8:00 a.m. and 10:00 a.m. and 
not to close their doors to the public between 
the hours of 4:00 p.m. and 6.00 p.m. Certain 
concerns employing large office forces were 
ordered to change opening and closing hours 
to approximately one hour later than usual 
so as to not coincide with change of shifts at 
war plants. Among the cities in which stag- 
gered hours have recently been adopted for 
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schools or businesses are Boston, Denver, 
and Schenectady. 

The city council of Cleveland, Ohio, re- 
cently passed a resolution permitting mem- 
bers of armed forces to ride free on city- 
owned streetcar and bus systems when in 
uniform. The city-owned Cleveland transit 
system has ordered sixty 27-passenger bus 
trailers and in some of the busses cross seats 
have been replaced by longitudinal seats in 
order to give more standing capacity. The 
Office of Defense Transportation has sug- 
gested that the distance between stops for 
streetcars and busses should be more than 
600 feet. In Cleveland the average distance 
between stops on street car lines is 822 feet 
and on motor coach lines 876 feet. 

New Hampshire has cut state travel costs 
by nearly 50 per cent saving approximately 
$200,000. This result has been due chiefly 
to the establishment of a transportation pool, 
assisted by a voluntary reduction in travel 
by some state departments, reduction in ex- 
pansion programs in other departments, and 
increased use of common carriers when feas- 
ible. A central travel bureau in the state 
comptrecller’s office supervises the pool. This 
bureau approves all mileage payments for 
state and privately owned vehicles, assigns 
state-owned vehicles to the various depart- 
ments, keeps records of use made of state 
and privately owned cars, assigns passengers 
to privately owned cars, studies and recom- 
mends methods by which services of certain 
employees of one department can be utilized 
by other departments at various locations, 
and furnishes common carrier schedules. 


Firemen’s Training. The United States 
Office of Civilian Defense has inaugurated a 
nation-wide program for training 15,000 fire 
department instructors by February 15, 
1943. The OCD is providing three two-week 
conferences or short courses which are being 
attended by about 150 firemen selected by 
the state and Iccal authorities. The first con- 
ference was held at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege on October 12 to 23, the second was 
held at Purdue University late in October, 
and the third probably will be held at Okla- 
homa A. and M. College. The problem of 
fire defense training is reviewed at these 
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courses with emphasis on special training to 
meet the war situation. Men completing 
these courses will be qualified as teacher- 
trainers and they in turn will train other 
firemen as instructors. It is anticipated that 
each of the 150 teacher-trainers will train 
at least 100 instructors. W. Fred Heisler of 
the Oklahoma A. and M. College and chair- 
man of the firemen’s training committee of 
the National Fire Protection Association is 
assisting in the development of this training 
program in his position as senior fire pro- 
tection officer of the OCD. 


Fire Equipment. The United States Office 
of Civilian Defense has begun the distribu- 
tion of new auxiliary fire equipment designed 
to supplement regular fire department units. 
Allocations are being made to communities 
in target areas, particularly to those within 
a 300-mile zone extending along the Atlantic, 
Pacific, and Gulf Coasts, but also to com- 
munities having war plants regardless of 
location. Allocations to a particular com- 
munity are based on its vulnerability, likeli- 
hood of attack, and its need for such supple- 
mentary equipment. The OCD also considers 
the normal peacetime needs of a community, 
deficiencies of regular units, and age of regu- 
lar apparatus. Three types of auxiliary 
pumps are provided: a unit designed to be 
mounted on the front end of a truck, a 
pump-equipped trailer, and a skid mount 
pump to be placed on a truck. Contracts 
were signed for 18,000 of these units—9,000 
trailers, 6,000 skid mounts, and 3,000 front 
end pumps. Each unit will have 400 feet of 
2%-inch hose, ladders, suction hose, and 
tools. The pump and other equipment can 
be mounted on a 1%4-ton truck. In addition, 
a considerable amount of fire department 
equipment built in conformance with stand- 
ard specifications as modified by wartime 
priority requirements is being provided to 
communities in war industrial or defense 
areas with Federal Works Agency funds. 
This program permits fire departments which 
were poorly equipped when the war started 
to get some essential replacements for their 
regular fire pumpers. 

The government is manufacturing 2,258,- 
000 four-gallon pump extinguishers which 
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will be distributed in target areas for use 
by OCD block captains and fire wardens. 
The extinguisher uses water and consists of 
an iron tank which is galvanized to prevent 
it from rusting. A hand pump installed in the 
tank is made of steel tubes coated inside and 
out with porcelain. Attached to the pump is 
a ten-foot length of hose made entirely from 
reclaimed rubber. 

Tin Can Salvage. The WPB on October 
20 issued an order requiring all cities of 
over 25,000 population in certain areas to 
use their refuse collection machinery in a 
systematic and continuing collection of tin 
cans. All private refuse collection in these 
cities is also subject to this order. The cities 
must then dispose of the cans only to the six 
shredding or detinning plants now in opera- 
tion. The territory affected by this order 
includes cities in Connecticut, Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Illinois, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Virginia, West Virginia; and 
the cities of St. Louis, Minneapolis, and 
Duluth. Four new can detinning plants and 
17 subsidiary shredding plants are under 
construction by the government; when com- 
pleted it is expected that mandatory collec- 
tions will be extended to the entire country. 


Miscellaneous. The United States Senate 
recently rejected by vote of 52 to 34 a pro- 
posal of its finance committee that the in- 
come from future issues of state and local 
bonds be subject to taxation. 

The League of Califernia Cities (2121 
Allston Way, Berkeley) recently distrib- 
uted to all California cities suggested uniform 
dim-out ordinances. 

More than two-thirds of the cities of more 
than 100,000 and about half of the cities 
between 25,000 and 100,000 have installed 
employee payroll savings plans for the pur- 
chase of war bonds. 

The Price Control Act as amended on 
October 3 provides that there can be no 
general increase in utility rates in effect on 
September 15, 1942, unless 30 days’ notice 
is given to the OPA and permission granted 
the OPA to intervene before the authority 
having jurisdiction. 
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City Levies Service Charge on 
Trailer Occupants 
a erties of the national rent ad- 
ministrator that San Diego’s recently 
enacted trailer tax ordinance would lead to 
rent increases have led to a change in the 
method of levying the tax. The original 
ordinance provided for a tax of 10 cents a 
day for each trailer in a trailer camp to be 
paid by the operator of the camp, with the 
intention that this tax be passed on to the 
occupant of the trailer. The rent adminis- 
trator ruled that for the operator of a trailer 
camp to shift this tax to occupants in the 
form of higher rent was a violation of rent 
ceilings. 

The city, therefore, repealed the previous 
licensing ordinance and passed two new 
ordinances (Nos. 2555 and 2556 adopted 
October 13, 1942) covering the inspection 
and licensing of trailer camps and imposing 
inspection fees on the camps, and a service 
charge on the occupants of the trailers. To 
operate a trailer camp the applicant must 
secure permission from the planning com- 
mission or the city council; approval of the 
health, building inspection, and fire depart- 
ments; and pay a license fee of $2 per year 
for each unit of space in the camp with a 
minimum fee of $15. The service charge or 
tax of 10 cents a day for each trailer is now 
to be collected from the occupant by the 
camp operator at the time he collects the 
rent for the unit of trailer space in the camp. 
The new ordinances will be enforceable as far 
as the rent administrator is concerned, since 
the trailer camp operator now merely acts as 
a collection agent for the city——SAMUEL M. 
RoBerts, budget officer, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia. 


How New Revenue Act Affects Cities 


—— revenue act of 1942 signed by the 

President on October 21 requires gov- 
ernmental units as employers to withhold 5 
per cent of the pay of all officers and em- 
ployees after allowing a credit at the rate of 
$624 per year. Beginning with the first pay 
period after January 1, 1943, the municipal- 
ity will compute the amount to be withheld 
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from the gross pay after deducting $26 if 
paid semi-monthly, $52 if paid monthly, etc. 
The remaining salary multiplied by 5 per 
cent gives the amount to be withheld for the 
victory tax. Returns are to be made by the 
city before the last day of the month follow- 
ing the close of each quarter of the calendar 
year. Sometime between January 1 and Jan- 
uary 31, 1944, the city will give each em- 
ployee a receipt showing the wages paid dur- 
ing the preceding year and the amount with- 
held. These returns will also serve as an 
information return for other income tax pur- 
poses. 

The principal changes in the excise taxes 
are the abolition of the tax on electric signs, 
optical equipment, rubber articles, and wash- 
ing machines; the raising of the tax on lubri- 
cating oils from four and one-half cents per 
gallon to six cents; and the increase in rate 
of tax on certain photographic apparatus 
from 10 per cent to 25 per cent. Most excise 
taxes are upon the manufacturer but some 
are imposed upon the retailer. In either 
event, sales for the exclusive use of any gov- 
ernmental unit are exempt from the tax. 
As a general rule, cities and villages should 
not pay the taxes but they should file a prop- 
erly executed certificate of exemption with 
the merchant or dealer from whom they 
make a purchase. They should also require 
that invoices show the gross price, the 
amount of the tax, and the net price to the 
municipality. The exemption certificate is 
routed back to the person or firm which paid 
the tax, and with the certificate the original 
taxpayer is able to secure a refund. 

Municipalities are also exempt from the 
retailers’ excise taxes of 10 per cent on furs, 
jewelry, and toilet preparations, and the 
one cent per ton tax on bituminous coal. 
Municipalities are also still exempt from 
excise taxes on telephone and telegraph serv- 
ice, motor vehicles and boats, electrical en- 
ergy, and the transportation tax for em- 
ployees traveling on city business. Munici- 
palities, however, are not exempt from a new 
tax of 3 per cent on all freight and four cents 
per short ton of coal which becomes effective 
December 1, 1942. Local government must 
continue to collect the federal admissions 
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taxes wherever admission is charged to any 
auditorium, school entertainment, recrea- 
tional facility, or other place operated by the 
municipality. More details concerning the 
new revenue act are set forth in a special 
bulletin issued by the Municipal Finance 
Officers’ Association (see page 349 this 
issue). 


A Check List for Cities on New 
Tasks in War 


thie AID municipal officials in checking 

on just how “all-out” they are on the 
war effort, the Association of Washington 
Cities has prepared this list of questions 
which indicate the many new tasks cities 
face: 

1. Has your city a war bond payroll allot- 
ment plan for employees? 

2. Is it cooperating wholeheartedly with 
the state salvage committee in finding and 
conserving materials usable in war produc- 
tion? 

3. Are you cooperating with the Office of 
Defense Transportation in putting into effect 
an emergency transportation program? 

4. Have you developed a program for 
municipal employees to reduce tire use and 
to maintain all motor vehicles in the best 
possible condition? 

5. Have you checked garbage and other 
truck routes to cut mileage? 

6. Have you checked all materials and use 
of street signals to determine if unnecessary 
“stops” may be eliminated? 

7. Are you preparing blueprints for ad- 
vanced plans of public works and services to 
help offset post-war depression? 

8. Are you making manpower or other 
saving in administering regular services, as 
well as cutting the budget, to make greater 
contribution to war activity? 

9. Since capital improvements probably 
will be impossible for several years, have 
steps been taken to maintain all physical 
facilities in the best possible shape? 

10. Are you withholding building permits 
from applicants who cannot present a cer- 
tificate from the WPB authorizing construc- 
tion? 
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11. Have you seriously considered sus- 
pending local building, plumbing and elec. 
trical codes to conform to the requirements 
of defense housing critical lists? 

12. Have you determined the security of 
essential city facilities and taken steps to 
protect them against destructive acts? 

13. Is your city really suppressing prosti- 
tution and helping reduce street and tavern 
solicitation? 

14. Are you helping provide recreation for 
military men visiting your city? 

15. Have you taken steps to protect irre- 
placeable public records? 

16. Are you facing the fact that, unless 
administered under martial law, the city is 
the only agency that can properly operate 
local defense services, and that primary re- 
sponsibility of preparing for the safety of 
lives and property of the community rests 
with the city government? 

Cities should be able to answer these 
questions satisfactorily, according to the As- 
sociation, and have civilian defense prepara- 
tions which will actually work if an air raid 
alert is sounded. 


Council Approves Labor Contract 
for Union Members 


HE city commission of Pontiac, Mich- 

igan (66,626), on September 10, adopted 
a resolution approving a “declaration of 
working policy,” covering the city employees 
who are members of the State, County, and 
Municipal Workers of America (a local of 
the CIO). This declaration did not set forth 
the amount of salary and wage increases de- 
sired by the employees and, in order to focus 
attention on the matter of salary and wage 
adjustment, about 50 of the city’s 600 em- 
ployees did not report for work on Septem- 
ber 8. A number of those who failed to 
report attended a meeting of the city com- 
mission on the evening of the same day and 
stated that they did not strike but had taken 
a holiday in order to bring to the attention 
of the commission the fact that higher wages 
were desired. Approximately 125 city em- 
ployees are members of the CIO local. 
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The city commission appointed the city 
manager as chairman of a committee, con- 
sisting of the city attorney, finance director, 
and city engineer. After carefully consider- 
ing the employees’ request and ways and 
means of financing the increase, the commit- 
tee recommended that all hourly employees 
be given an increase of 10 cents an hour and 
all salaried employees be given an increase of 
10 per cent. The committee’s report was 
submitted to the city commission at their 
meeting on September 10 and their recom- 
mendations were unanimously approved and 
the increases were made retroactive to July 
1 of this year. The amount necessary to fi- 
nance the cost of the increase for the 12- 
month period amounted to approximately 
$35,000, and of this amount $30,000 was 
transferred from the water depreciation ac- 
count and the remaining $5,000 will come 
from savings effected by the various depart- 
ments. In the city of Pontiac some 20,000 
persons are now employed in war plants at 
wages much higher than the rates paid by 
the city. 


City-County Health and Hospital Work 
Consolidated in Louisville 


baw city of Louisville and Jefferson 

County, Kentucky, have completed nine 
months’ operation under a consolidated city- 
county health board, which replaced three 
separate and distinct public health units: 
(1) the city health department, (2) the 
board controlling the tuberculosis hospital, 
and (3) the Jefferson County board of 
health. The staffs of each of these organiza- 
tions was appointed in somewhat different 
ways and there was considerable overlapping 
of work. The new health unit consists of a 
board of five citizens appointed jointly by 
the county judge and the mayor who are 
ex officio members. The appointed members 
serve for staggered four-year terms. The 
board appoints a director of health who is 
the chief administrative officer and the work 
of the city-county health unit is supported 
jointly by the city and the county. National 
authorities who advised with city and county 
officials in establishing the new health unit 
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included Dr. A. C. Bachmeyer, Dr. Carl E. 
Buck, Dr. Bruce Douglas, and David L. 
Robinson, Jr., each of whom contributed im- 
portant ideas which the new city-county 
board is already carrying into effect. 

Enormous advantages of the consolidation 
are already apparent. All positions requiring 
special skill and training are under the merit 
system. A competent administrator is the 
over-all superintendent of the general and tu- 
berculosis hospitals and if a particular prac- 
tice proves successful in one hospital it is 
put into effect in the other hospital. One 
pharmacist, instead of two previously em- 
ployed, now handles the work for both hos- 
pitals. Before consolidation one hospital em- 
ployed the full-time services of a dentist and 
the other hospital secured dental work from 
the outside. At the present time one full- 
time dentist is able to handle this work for 
both institutions. 

There is now only one buyer for the entire 
health and hospital program instead of the 
three separate buyers employed previously. 
In normal times considerable savings will be 
effected through the larger volume of pur- 
chases. More effective service also results 
from unified bookkeeping and administrative 
practices. 

Prior to consolidation there were ten pub- 
lic health nurses working in the county out- 
side the city limits on all health problems 
except tuberculosis, 55 nurses doing similar 
work within the city boundaries, and eight 
nurses working throughout the entire area on 
tuberculosis alone. Now all 73 nurses, with- 
out regard to artificial boundary lines which 
disease germs ignore, are at work on all 
phases of public health throughout the 
county. With regard to the doctors, the serv- 
ices of specialists in various lines, heretofore 
available only to the particular unit, are now 
available to the entire program. Finally, two 
separate milk inspection services have been 
consolidated. 

With the assistance of the Federal Works 
Agency a modern health center is being con- 
structed in the general hospital group of 
buildings to house the preventive clinics, the 
venereal disease clinics, laboratories, the 
local office of vital statistics, a library, the 
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milk inspection offices, and the supervisory 
staff of the new integrated services. One 
hundred and ninety persons now working on 
the same program in five cramped and scat- 
tered locations will be brought together in 
one building specially designed to fit their 
needs. 

Although the Negro population of Louis- 
ville is only some 15 per cent of the total, 
deaths in this group from tuberculosis last 
year amounted to 46 per cent of the total. 
Nevertheless, out of the five hundred beds 
at Waverly Hills, only 23 per cent, or just 
half enough, were available for Negroes. The 
new board now has under construction at the 
tuberculosis hospital an additional wing 
which will provide one hundred additional 
beds for the colored population. Financially 
this addition would not have been possible 
except for consolidation. 

The tuberculosis case-finding work is be- 
ing very greatly intensified. Where there 
was one fluorographic unit in use in Jefferson 
County in 1941, there will shortly be four 
such units. One of them will be installed 
at the general hospital where every one of 
some twenty thousand patients passing 
through this institution and its clinics each 
year will be examined for tuberculosis. Two 
other new portable units will be taken about 
from place to place throughout the county. 

Consolidation in the health field is result- 
ing in marked improvements in service all 
along the line. This success may mark the 
way for the consolidation of other services. 
—Witson W. Wyatt, mayor, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 


Effecting Economies in Public Liability 
Insurance 

OWER Merion Township, Pennsylvania 
(39,566), carries all types of public lia- 
bility insurance in one policy at a cost 
slightly less than the premiums formerly paid 
on many separate policies. The new compre- 
hensive public liability policy covers all pos- 
sible liabilities except workmen’s compensa- 
tion. Under the old plan separate policies 
were issued for parks and playgrounds, ele- 
vators, automobiles, etc., with the result that 
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there was no certainty at any time that all 
possible liabilities were covered. Under the 
new plan the premium is adjusted at the end 
of the policy year to take into account any 
increase or decrease in coverages. In this 
way new property or motor equipment ac- 
quired during the year is automatically cov- 
ered. The new plan also eliminates the han- 
dling of records of numerous policies. It is 
possible under this type of policy to attach 
riders to exclude certain liabilities for which 
the cost may be too high or which for other 
reasons may be desirable to omit. 

Since under Pennsylvania law townships 
of the first class are not exempt from public 
liability in the performance of governmental 
functions, motor vehicles employed in such 
functions, as well as those performing pro- 
prietary functions, are covered by the insur- 
ance. For the same reason, it was not 
necessary to include in the policy the cus- 
tomary waiver clause which prevents the 
insurance company from using the munici- 
pality’s immunity from suit as a bar to 
judgment. Policies are placed with the 
lowest bidder on the basis of proposals ob- 
tained from three or four reliable companies 
by the township’s insurance brokers.—Evan 
L. JAMEs, township manager, Lower Merion 
Township, Pennsylvania. 


Cities in 37 States Represented at 
AMA Wartime Conference 


ANY mayors and other municipal offi- 
cials representing 37 state municipal 
leagues attended the nineteenth annual con- 
ference of the American Municipal Associa- 
tion held in Chicago on October 21-23. The 
conference was keyed to a discussion of the 
problems and responsibilities of municipal 
government in wartime. Mayor Edward J. 
Jeffries, Jr., of Detroit pointed out that while 
all war emergency regulations now must 
come from the federal government, it is up 
to local officials “to prod and exhort” the 
central authority to permit as much freedom 
as possible in solving war-brought problems. 
He stated that too often federal regulations 
did not take into account deviations in local 
conditions. 
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Brigadier General Philip B. Fleming, ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Works Agency, 
advocated immediate action to set up com- 
prehensive post-war public works projects, 
the planning to be done by states and muni- 
cipalities with FWA aid and financing to be 
built upon a union of national and local 
credit. General Fleming proposed an exten- 
sion of the federal government’s power, now 
used for wartime public works, to acquire 
and dispose of land for national purposes and 
to convey it to a state or subdivision. Walter 
H. Blucher, executive director of the Amer- 
ican Society of Planning Officials, also called 
upon municipalities to plan now for post-war 
rebuilding. He stated that if cities do not 
take it on themselves to prepare now for the 
post-war world, they will find themselves 
subject to state and federal control, with 
local planning being done by the central 
governments. 

Herman C. Loeffler, of the United States 
Bureau of the Budget, emphasized that mu- 
nicipalities were key units in the eccnomic 
stabilization program. He advocated the 
maintenance of present tax rates and the 
building up of reserves for future public 
works. E. R. Gray, chief statistician of the 
Division of State and Local Government of 
the Bureau of the Census, discussed the im- 
portance of the census of governments to be 
taken during the winter cf 1942-43. 

At one of the general sessions of the con- 
ference the speakers were Herbert Emmer- 
ich, commissioner, Federal Public Housing 
Authority; Luther Gulick, chairman of the 
Treasury Committee on Federal-State-Local 
Fiscal Relations; and Eliot Ness, director of 
social protecticn, Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Services. Mr. Emmerich said 
that the FPHA is planning to build more 
than 600,000 dwellings for war workers. He 
asked for assistance of municipalities in 
solving problems of water supply and sani- 
tation, policing, schooling, health and fire 
protection, and anncunced that FPHA had 
recently liberalized payments in lieu of taxes 
on war housing projects. Mr. Gulick advised 
local governments to centinue to pay off 
debts or build up surpluses from current tax 
revenues. He stated that the Treasury Com- 


mittee on Fiscal Relationships is recom- 
mending creation of a federal-state tax coor- 
dination authority by Congress, to act as an 
official advisory group on tax problems of 
all three levels of government. Mr. Ness 
said that a large share of the credit for the 
improvements in vice conditions near mil- 
itary and naval establishments belongs to 
municipal officials. He stated that experi- 
ence in the more than 300 communities 
which closed their formerly tolerated “red 
light” districts proves conclusively that re- 
pression of prostitution results in a propor- 
tional decrease in the incidence of venereal 
disease. He warned that the shortage of 
detention facilities for infected prostitutes 
was, however, in danger of jeopardizing the 
whole venereal disease control program. 
The speaker at the closing luncheon ses- 
sion was ODT Director Joseph B. Eastman 
who said that street railways and busses 
cannot possibly take the load which would 
fall on them if automobiles should be elimi- 
nated. He stated that the best way to keep 
automobiles running and to conserve their 
use was through group riding. Mr. Eastman 
stated further that ODT was considering 
mass transpcrtation from a national view- 
point, as if there were a complete equipment 
pool. This consideration will necessitate 
transfers where surpluses of equipment exist. 
Action taken in the form of resolutions 
adopted at the business session of the AMA 
conference called on municipalities to pay off 
local debts and create reserves for future 
public improvements; supported federal leg- 
islation which would give municipalities the 
option of including their employees and offi- 
cers under the old age insurance and sur- 
vivors benefit provision of the social secur- 
ity act; called on Congress to provide for 
federal compensation for civilian defense 
workers injured in line of duty; asked that 
municipalities assume responsibility for the 
administration of civilian protection with the 
state and federal governments coordinating, 
planning, advising, and furnishing material 
assistance; opposed federal taxation of in- 
come from either future or outstanding is- 
sues of municipal securities; sought an 
extension of municipal sharing of state col- 
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lected revenues; called for the adoption by 
federal and state governments of a policy of 
allocating highway revenues based on actual 
traffic needs; requested the federal govern- 
ment to replace municipal revenues lost to 
local governments on properties taken over 
for federal purposes; and approved the na- 
tion-wide census of governments for 1942 
undertaken by the United States Bureau of 
the Census. 

Mayor Charles E. Lee of Decatur, Illinois, 
was re-elected president of the American 
Municipal Association for the coming year 
and Herbert A. Olson, director of the Mich- 
igan Municipal League, was re-elected vice- 
president. Elected as trustees were Harold I. 
Baumes, executive secretary of the League of 
Virginia Municipalities; Philip Habermann, 
executive secretary of Maine Municipal As- 
sociation; Mayor R. E. Riley of Portland, 
Oregon, president of the League of Oregon 
Cities; and Mayor Wilson W. Wyatt of 
Louisville, vice-president of the Kentucky 
Municipal League. 


Important Annual Conferences for 
Municipal Officials 

National Institute of Municipal Law Offi- 
cers—New York City, December 2-4. 

American Society for Public Administra- 
tion—Chicago, December 27-28. 

American Library Association—M idwinter 
conference—Chicago, December 28-31. 


PER CENT CHANGE IN COST OF LIVING 
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This chart shows the trends in cost of living 
for moderate-income families, 1940 to Septem- 
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ber 15, 1942, compared with the average for the 
five prewar years. The cost of living on Septem.§ 
ber 15, 1942, the latest date for which figures 
are available, was 19.3 per cent higher than on 
August 15, 1939, when the cost-of-living index 
was 98.5 (1935-39 average = 100). The index 
on September 15, 1942, was 117.7 as compared 
to 117.4 on August 15, 1942. The cost-of-living 
index is based on the cost of goods purchased 
by wage-earners and lower salaried workers in M 
large cities. 
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Source: Bureau of the Census and National 
Safety Council 


Total motor vehicle deaths in the United 
States reached 2,240 in September, 1942, a 40 
per cent decrease as compared with September, 
1941. Traffic deaths during the first nine months 
of 1942 were 24 per cent less than for the same 
months in 1941. 
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What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 
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Modern Accounting Saves Money 


ARTFORD, Connecticut (166,267), closed 

its last fiscal year with its budget expendi- 
tures less than 1 per cent in excess of the or- 
iginal budget appropriations, in contrast to the 
experience of the previous ten years when the 
over-expenditures averaged more than 6% per 
cent. Last year’s budget was the first to be 
prepared after the position of budget director 
had been created and was the first one made on 
the basis of a modern classification of appropri- 
ations in accordance with the object of expendi- 
ture. In administering last year’s budget the 
city also inaugurated an accounting and finance 
administration system which provides adequate 
means of controlling expenditures, one feature 
of which is the allocation of appropriations to 
spending departments for periods of three 
months instead of in lump sums for the entire 
year. 


Handling Youthful Offenders 


The number of delinquents in the children’s 
court in New York City increased 14 per cent 
during the first six months of 1942 as compared 
with the same period of 1941. The blame for 
the increase has been laid in some circles on 
“war economies,” such as the abolition of the 
juvenile aid bureau in the police department, 
the curtailment of play facilities, and the lack of 
adequate probation staff in the children’s court. 
... The recent annual report of a New York 
state joint legislative committee to investigate 
children’s court jurisdiction (Young People in 
the Courts of New York State) recommended 
legislative action to empower the children’s 
court to deal informally with “pre-delinquents,” 
to give the court greater authority to determine 


*Chiefly from news letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, American Public Works 
Association, American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials, Civil Service Assembly, Federation of 
Tax Administrators, Governmental Research As- 
sociation, Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, Municipal 
Finance Officers Association, National Associa- 
tion of Assessing Officers, National Association of 
Housing Officials, National Fire Protection As- 
sociation, and United States Conference of Mayors. 


the conditions of probation for adults and chil- 
dren who come before it, and to enable the 
court to consider the preparation for the return 
of the child to its own home after placement 
or commitment. 


New Ordinances Adopted 


Beaumont, Texas, has fixed rentals to be paid 
by utility companies for the privilege of using 
streets and alleys. Hartford, Connecticut, has 
prohibited carnivals within the city limits. 
Mobile, Alabama, now prohibits picketing where 
no bona fide labor dispute exists. Schenectady, 
New York, has adopted an ordinance regulating 
automobile trailers and trailer camps. Miami, 
Florida, has appointed a local transportation 
administrator. Oklahoma City has set up a 
police pension and retirement system. Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, prohibits carrying of lighted cigars, 
cigarettes, or pipes in a factory, warehouse, or 
other place where the manufacture of goods of 
any kind is carried on or stored. 


Higher Rents for Public Housing 


OPA rent regulations freezing rents in pri- 
vately owned dwellings do not apply to the 
government-owned projects so long as their 
rents do not exceed those for comparable ac- 
commodations in the private market. The rents 
of most public housing projects are related to 
tenant incomes and tenants whose incomes have 
increased materially now pay more rent. In 
Louisville, for example. one dollar a month has 
been added to the rent of a tenant for each 
$50 annual increase in his earnings. Thus a 
tenant with a $1,293 annual income paying $20 
a month for a three-room unit would pay up to 
$32 a month if his income rose to $2,150. 


Billboards and Signs Scrapped 


Property owners and merchants in the down- 
town business district and on certain leading 
thoroughfares in Miami, Florida, are removing 
stick-out and overhanging signs as required by 
an amendment to the city’s zoning ordinance 
which became effective last December. Critical 
materials contained in such signs are to be used 
in the prosecution of the war. The ordinance 
requires the removal of all non-conforming bill- 
boards and signs by December. 1945. 
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Retirement Plan for All Employees 


The city of Kalamazoo, Michigan (54,097), 
recently adopted an ordinance establishing a re- 
tirement system for all municipal employees. 
Employees contribute to the retirement fund 
3 per cent of their compensation up to $3,000 
and the city contributes an equal amount. Em- 
ployees are to be retired at 65 years of age but 
the city manager in exceptional cases and for a 
good reason may postpone retirement for not 
more than one year. The retirement system is to 
be supervised by the city commission and ad- 
ministered under the direction of the city man- 
ager. 


Retail Sales to Decline 17 Per Cent 


The United States Department of Commerce 
predicts a decline of approximately 17 per cent 
in total retail sales for the first half of 1943 as 
compared with the same period this year. Used 
and new automobile business will drop more 
than 80 per cent; radios and household appli- 
ances, 65 per cent; heating, plumbing, paint 
and electrical supplies, 50 per cent; gasoline 
stations, 40 per cent; lumber and building mate- 
rials, 40 per cent; farm implements, 35 per 
cent; hardware, 25 per cent; shoe, clothing, 
department, and variety stores, from 10 to 20 
per cent. 


Day Care for Children 


The child’s care committee of the local de- 
fense council in Cleveland, Ohio, recently inaug- 
urated a program under which two or three new 
day care centers will be opened each month. 
Absenteeism among working mothers has led 
personnel managers of war industry plants lo- 
cated in the Cleveland area to urge the expan- 
sion of nursery facilities. . . . The Commission 
on Children in Wartime of the United States 
Children’s Bureau has recently worked out a 
program of state action in consultation with the 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services 
and the Office of Civilian Defense. 


Tax Collection Campaigns 


Port Arthur, Texas, and Louisville, Kentucky, 
are carrying on successful delinquent tax collec- 
tion campaigns. As a result the ratio of total 
tax collections to the current year’s tax levy has 
increased in Port Arthur from 96.3 per cent in 
1941 to 102.9 per cent in 1942, and the accumu- 
lated delinquent taxes have been reduced from 
over $400,000 in 1941 to less than $300,000 in 
1942. Louisville filed 700 suits against delin- 
quents within two weeks. Personal letters warn- 
ing that suits were forthcoming brought in 
nearly $17,000 before any actions were begun. 
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Similar letters are being sent to 2,700 other de. 
linquents and the city has estimated that over 
$150,000 will be realized. 


City Still Pays Civil War Ransom 


The city of Frederick, Maryland (15,802). 
after 78 years is still paying off the $200,000 
ransom paid to a confederate general who 
threatened to burn the town if the city council 
did not comply. The city has already paid 
$331,000 in interest alone and the end is not 
in sight before 1951. 


Dog Guards Waterworks 


In Auburn, Maine, water officials have as- 
signed a Great Dane dog to guard the pumping 
plant and equipment. The dog has been trained 
to patrol the woven-wire fence, seven feet high 
and topped by three rows of barbed wire, sur- 
rounding the plant, and to serve as a supple- 
mental guard for the station operator who lives 
at the plant with his family. Giving 24-hour 
service at a maintenance cost of $2.00 a day, 
the dog takes the place of two men who would 
have been needed for the job. 


City Cannot Donate to USO 


The Detroit city council has been informed 
by the corporation counsel that it cannot ap- 
propriate city funds to pay the rental of prop- 
erty to be used by the USO to provide recrea- 
tional facilities to enlisted men of the armed 
services. The corporation counsel held that such 
an appropriation amounts to a donation of pub- 
lic funds to a private charitable organization. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


pangge GOVERNMENT. Administrative Off- 
cer, $2,600 to $8,000 a year, Recruiting 
Circular 17, revised June 27, 1942. Housing 
Manager and Housing Management Supervisor, 
$2,000 to $6,500 a year, Recruiting Circular 81, 
September 23, 1942. Personnel Assistant and 
Personnel Officer, $2,600 to $6,500, Recruiting 
Circular 52, May 8, 1942. Purchasing Officer, 
$2,000 to $4,600 a year. The circulars together 
with necessary application forms can be secured 
at any first or second-class post office or from 
the United States Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C. There is an urgent need for 
persons qualified for the housing positions listed 
above and applications should be sent promptly 
to Joseph B. Kingsbury, acting examiner in 
charge, Administrative Examining Unit, United 
States Civil Service Commission, Washington, 
D.C. 
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The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 














MUNICIPAL PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. 
International City Managers’ Association, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. November, 
1942. 429pp. $7.50. In connection with 
correspondence course, $35. 

This is a comprehensive, realistic guide to the 
solution of municipal personnel problems. Ear- 


lier editions were published in 1935 and in 1938. 
This third edition has been completely rewritten 
to incorporate improved techniques and new 
developments such as adjusting municipal sal- 
aries in wartime, employee relations, employee 
training, conditions of employment, adjusting 
grievances, etc. This is clearly a must book for 
municipal administrators and personnel officers. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL 


GOVERNMENTAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATION Dt1- 
RECTORY OF ORGANIZATIONS ENGAGED IN 
GOVERNMENTAL RESEARCH, 1942-43. Govern- 
mental Research Association, 5135 Cass Ave- 
nue, Detroit. 1942. S56pp. $1.00. 

(1) A Hanpsook For Drivers’ Corps MEm- 
BERS. 123pp. (2) HANDBOOK FOR THE UNITED 
StaTEs CITIZENS’. SERVICE Corps. 2Ipp. 
(3) THe Biock PLAN OF ORGANIZATION FOR 
CIVILIAN War SERVICES. 12pp. (4) UNITED 
States CITIZENS’ DEFENSE Corps. 10pp. 
United States Office of Civilian Defense, 
Washington, D. C. 1942. 

ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRATION, AND OPERA- 
TION OF THE FIRE ALARM AND POLICE SIGNAL 
DIVISION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF BUILDING 
SAFETY. Bureau of Budget and Efficiency, 120 
City Hall, Los Angeles. 1942. 116pp. 

THE SMALL CoMMUNITY (Foundation of Demo- 
cratic Life). By Arthur E. Morgan. Harper 
& Brothers, 49 East 33 Street, New York. 
1942. 305pp. $3.00. 


FINANCE 


AUDITING POLICIES AND PRACTICES IN OREGON 
Cites. Bureau of Municipal Research and 
Service, University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore- 
gon. October, 1942. 13pp. 25 cents. 

EFFECT OF THE 1942 REVENUE ACT ON MuNI- 
CIPALITIES. Municipal Finance Officers’ Asso- 
ciation, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. Novem- 
ber, 1942. 4pp. 25 cents. 

FINANCING FEDERAL, STATE, AND LocaL Gov- 
ERNMENTS: 1941. United States Bureau of 
the Census, Washington, D. C. September, 
1942. 149pp. 

THE FINANCING OF URBAN STREETS; A SUPPLE- 
MENTARY STATEMENT. By Frederick N. Mac- 


Millin. League of Wisconsin Municipalities, 
30 East Johnson Street, Madison. 1942. 11pp. 

DELINQUENT TAX ADMINISTRATION FOR SMALLER 
PENNSYLVANIA MUNICIPALITIES. Pennsyl- 
vania Government Administration Service, 36 
& Walnut Streets, Philadelphia. 18pp. 10 
cents. 

PROPERTY TAXATION, 1941. United States Bu- 
reau of the Census, Washington, D. C. Sep- 
tember, 1942. 55pp. 

SOME CRITERIA FOR JUDGING AN ANNUAL Mvu- 
NICIPAL FINANCE REporT. Municipal Finance 
Officers’ Association, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago. October, 1942. 4pp. 25 cents. 

STATE FINANCES: 1942. United States Bureau 
of the Census, Washington, D. C. October, 
1942. 4pp. 


FIRE ADMINISTRATION 


SELF-INSPECTION OF FIRE EQUIPMENT IN Pus- 
LICLY-OWNED BUILDINGS. Pennsylvania Gov- 
ernment Administration Service, 3437 Wood- 
land Avenue, Philadelphia. 1942. 32pp. 10 
cents. 

SUPPLEMENT TO 1940 NATIONAL ELECTRICAL 
Cope. National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
85 John Street, New York. September 1, 
1942. 38pp. 


HEALTH 


DIRECTORY OF VENEREAL DIsEASE CLINICS. 
United States Public Health Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1942. 136pp. 20 cents. 


LIBRARIES 


STATE GRANTS TO PusBLic Lisraries. By Julia 
Wright Merrill. American Library Associa- 
tion, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
1942. 69pp. 
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PERSONNEL 


LaBoR IN WARTIME. Entire Issue of Law and 
Contemporary Problems for Summer, 1942. 
School of Law, Duke University, Durham, 
North Carolina. 578pp. $1.00. 

READINGS IN PUBLIC PERSONNEL ADMINISTRA- 
TION. Civil Service Assembly of the United 
States and Canada, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago. 1942. 156pp. 

SHARING INFORMATION WITH EMPLOYEES. By 
Alexander R. Heron. Stanford University 
Press, Stanford University, California. 1942. 
204pp. $2.50. 

TRAINING PROGRAMS IN THE FEDERAL SERVICE. 
Division of Training, United States Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C. July, 
1942. 78pp. 


PLANNING 


AREA ANALYSIS—A METHOD OF PUBLIC Works 
PLANNING. National Resources Planning 
Board, Washington, D. C. July, 1942. 31pp. 
15 cents. 

LocaAL PLANNING AND ZONING. New York 
(State) Division of Commerce, Albany. June. 
1942. 

URBAN PLANNING AND PusBLic OPINION. By 
Melville C. Branch, Jr. The Bureau of Urban 
Research, Princeton University, Princeton, 
New Jersey. September, 1942. $1.00. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


Scrap AND How to Cottect It. American 
Industries Salvage Committee, New York. 
September, 1942. 33pp. 

STREET CLEANING AND REFUSE COLLECTION AND 
DIsPposAL IN NINE CITIES OF THE UNITED 
States. By Charles A. Howland. Bureau of 
Municipal Research, 311 South Juniper, Phil- 
adelphia. September, 1942. 148pp. 


UTILITIES 


(1) Ess—ENTIAL WARTIME SCHOOL Hours. July 
18, 1942. 22pp. (2) EsseNTIAL WARTIME 
STAGGERING OF Hours. August 17, 1942. 
21pp. Transportation Technical Committee, 
City Hall, Buffalo, New York. 

PROGRAM FOR AUTOMOBILE GROUP RIDING IN 
THE City OF PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND. 
Providence, Rhode Island Defense Council, 
162 Westminster Street, Providence. 1942. 
15pp. 

REPORT OF THE UNITED STATES RUBBER SURVEY 
COMMITTEE, SEPTEMBER 10, 1942. By James 
B. Conant, Karl T. Compton, and Bernard M. 
Baruch. United States Rubber Survey Com- 
mittee, Washington, D. C. 1942. 75pp. 





350 PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


A SurRvEY OF USE AND REGULATION OF THE 
TAXICAB IN NorTH CAROLINA CITIES. North 
Carolina League of Municipalities, 704 
Raleigh Building, Raleigh. 1942. 7pp. 25 
cents. 


WELFARE 


CHILDREN IN WARTIME. United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. 1942. 20pp. 
10 cents. 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AND URBAN Areas. By 
Clifford R. Shaw and Henry D. McKay. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, 
Chicago. September, 1942. 45lpp. $4.50. 

REORGANIZATION OF PUBLIC WELFARE IN MIcu- 
IGAN. By Ernest B. Harper and Duane L, 
Gibson. Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Michigan. 1942. 80pp. 

WRITING THE Case Stupy. By Basil Beyea. 
Social Work Publicity Council, 130 East 22 
Street, New York. 1942. 32pp. 60 cents. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCU- 
LATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933, of 
Public Ma it, published monthly at 
Chicago, I1., for October 1, 1942 





State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the state and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared G. L. Geer, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law deposes and says that she is the Business 
Manager of Public Management and that the following is, to the 
best of her knowledge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management, ete., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in 
section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business manager are: Publisher: Inter 
national City Managers’ Association, 1313 East 60th Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. Editor, Clarence E. Ridley; Managing, Editor, 
Orin F. Nolting; Business Manager, G. L. Geer, all at 1313 East 
60th Street, Chicago. 

2. That the owner is: The International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, an incorporated organization of city managers. The 
officers of the Association are: Frank L. Cloud, President, city 
manager, Kingsport, Tennessee; Herman G. Crow, city manager, 
St. Joseph, Michigan; Bill N. Taylor, city manager, Port Arthur, 
Texas; J. B. Mobley, Jr., city manager, Gainesville, Florida; 
vice-presidents. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other secur- 
ity holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholdgrs and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the company 4s 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or corporation has any inter- 
est direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by her. 

G. L. GEER, Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist day of October, 1942. 
(SEAL) VIOLA S. BOND, Notary Public. 

(My commission expires Sept. 12, 1943) 
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